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BARBARA'S WARNING. 



CHAPTER I. • 

The eighteen months which have elapsed 
since last we saw her have produced but 
little change in Florence Bloxhohne. Tall, 
and rather fiilly formed for her age, she had 
been at sixteen almost in the perfection of 
her girlish womanhood, and now that per- 
fection is, in the eyes of those who admire 
her fresh, luxuriant style of beauty, reached. 
As unlike her half-sister Lizzie as can well 
be imagined is Florence; for whereas the 
former is low-browed, with dark, slumbering, 
Eastern eyes, and a complexion in which the 
hue of the pomegranate mingles with the 
clear olive of her skin, Florence is blue-eyed 
and of fair complexion, with profuse hair of 
a soft pale brown. 

VOL. II. B 
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A fine, independent, ^^ natural" girl is 
Florence Bloxholme, and although, perhaps, 
a trifle brusque in manner, she understands, 
on the whole, tolerably well how, as a yoimg 
woman of the world, to conduct herself. Her 
taste in dress, both natural and acquired, 
is perhaps a little open to . cavil. She is 
too, young, say many, for rich and costly 
dresses, which, as they become her youthful 
beauty well, are those she chooses ; whilst so 
lavish has Nature been in regard to that 
especial gift for which women in these our 
days are apt to pay so dear, that Flossie, 
whose idea possibly is that ^^ Beauty" should 
scorn to '' draw " men by dead people's 
" hair," is guiltless of a ^'chignon," and looks 
all the lovelier in most men's eyes by reason 
of that unusual want. 

The bright joyous face, which is destined 
to do its work with susceptible human hearts, 
is, as a rule, a little pale ; but when slightly 
flushed by air, exercise, dancing, or any 
other cause, Flossie s countenance is indeed, 
to look at, one 

" Of those bright joys which change life into gladness." 
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There is but little, I might almost say 
nothing^ to take away from the delight which 
the young heiress feels in the prospect, (that 
of taking her place as mistress of her father's 
house,) which looms so brightly before her. 
She does not, fortimately for herself, rank 
amongst the great majority of quietly 
brought up girls of her age, who would feel 
something like diffidence, and even dismay, 
at the idea of having' a household to control, 
dinner to order, and a pos6^ dignified manner 
to assimie. Florence Bloxholme had too 
long been accujstomed to "tackle'' Lady 
Flint, for any discomposing fears of her own 
powers to usurp the dominion over her ; but 
what she did slightly shrink from (with a 
shrinking, the nature and cause of which 
were perhaps only dimly known to herself) 
was the companionship — to which she was 
totally unaccustomed — of her father's relations 
and her father's "set." She had an idea, 
perhaps an unjust one, that the former were 
underbred, and that the latter, from age and 
habits, were totally unsuited to her tastes. 
These, however, were trifling drawbacks, cob- 
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web fancies which would probably soon be 
dispersed into the empty air. Hartington 
Square, although it cannot, of course, boast 
of the aristocratic pretensions of those longer- 
inhabited and well- wooded quadrangles which 
lie south of Oxford Street, has, nevertheless, 
a cachet of its own. Good are the dinners 
which are partaken of within its precincts, 
and, as a rule, hospitable as well as 
wealthy are the donors of the feasts. The 
houses in Hartington Square are excellent 
"property," and the one, a "splendid town 
mansion," you may be sure, (for he who 
plucks the geese may well be able to feather 
his nest,) which had been purchased some 
five years previously by Mr. Bloxholme, it 
has long been the intention of the lawyer to 
leave by will to Florence. 

In the meanwhile, the establishment at 
No. 16 is placed upon a footing propor- 
tionate to the undoubted wealth of its 
possessor. A butler, two men in livery, 
together with carriages, horses, and coach- 
men, form a tout ensemhle which throws poor 
be-coronettcd Alfred completely in the shade^ 
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and causes Flossie, to whom such magni- 
ficence is new, to feel somewhat after the 
fashion of Cinderella, when the touch of the 
fairy godmother had transmogrified all her 
outward surroundings into grandeur and 
magnificence. 

Florence had not been a fortnight at home 
when the important intelligence is made 
known to her by her father, that he is about 
to give a dinner-party. Of course, she is in a 
'' iuss," — what girl who had not been to the 
manner bom to such events would not have 
been ? — ^but she looks as composed and at her 
ease as if she had been giving dinners on her 
own account for years, and (especially for 
the reason that Josephine, Countess of Flint- 
shire, and Lady Adora, have graciously 
condescended to be amongst the guests) 
Miss Flossie fiilly intends carrying on her 
innocent deception to the end. 

Now, the Countess and her daughter are 
{such as they are) the crime de la crime^ the 
best plums in the pudding, in short, of the great 
lawyer's dinner-party. His acquaintance 
with the peerage, especially with the female 
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porticm thereof, is not extensive, and thi» 
chiefly for the reason that he had been too in- 
tently occupied in the making of money for 
any other taste, however latently inherent^ to 
have a chance of development. A true-bom 
Briton, however, was Harvey Bloxholme in 
his intense love of titles, and, as we have 
seen, he had in consequence sacrificed his 
well-loved daughter to a scamp ! 

Lady Adora had, with difficulty, been per- 
suaded by her mamma to accept their cousin- 
in-law's invitation. Lady Adora is '^Jine^'' 

and has an idea that such association does, 

■ 

like the touch of pitch, leave something of a 
stain behind. Moreover, being troubled with a 
weak digestion, — the Flintshire organization, 
as she calls it, — eating largely, and at other 
people's expense, of better things than she can 
be indulged in at home, is one of the plea- 
sures of life which she is virtually forbidden 
to taste. Lady Flint (the '' shire " is usually, 
in the ^^ world" and in familiar converse, 
dropped), on the contrary, is blest not only 
with a true Dowker appetite, but with a 
freedom from any ill consequences attendant 
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on its indulgence, which even a king might 
envy. 

It is, perhaps, the lively sense of dinner 
favours to come which induces her to say to 
Lady Adora, — 

" I hope, Addie, if yo do dine in Hartington 
Square, that you will at least be civil to the 
Bloxholmes. You should remember how 
much we owe them." 

" Owe them, indeed ! " sneers Adora, from 
her writing-table. '^If the accounts were 
properly settled, I think you would find that 
we are very little in their debt." 

'' But you forget; there were no accounts. 
Mr. Bloxholme merely gave nie the cheques. 
It was the simplest afiair." 

^' But you don't understand, mamma" (Lady 
Adora will call the old Countess ^^ mamma" 
till she, Addie, is fifty), responds the mattresse 
fille^ impatiently. " I mean that the money 
was not given for nothing. Mr. Bloxholme 
had his quid pro quo.^^ 

'' Had he ? I know that / never gave him 
anything of the kind." 

^' Oh, yes you did ! How can you talk so? 
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As if giving leave to a low man like that to 
say that his daughter was staying with her 
cousin, Lady Flintshire, was nothing ! " 

'' Well, I'm glad," says her ladyship, who 
was not without her good-natured moments, 
^^that the poor man got something which 
he thought worth having for his money. 
Heigh ho ! We shall miss it, I know, dread- 
fully. But, Addie, mind now what I say, 
and don't be rude to the Bloxholmes. You 
will be sorry for it some day, for money's 
money; and as for keeping up a decent 
appearance without it, why it 's a moral 
impossibility, and so I've said a thousand 
times." 
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CHAPTER II. 

There are in their ^^way" few more un- 
pleasant discoveries than the one which 
Florence Bloxholme, on the day of that 
important "house-warming," made. An un- 
pleasant discovery in more ways than one, 
for it was neither more nor less than this, 
namely, that the father, of whom in very 
truth she in reality knew so little, fell utterly 
short of the ideas which she had formed to 
herself of a "gentleman." Now, had she 
and her parent been fated to dwell together 
alone and unvisited, in some far-away country 
place, this notable discovery might have sig- 
nified comparatively but little. Shame is by 
no means unendurable when there are no 
eyes save our own to look upon it ; no ears 
excepting those which God has given us to 
hear the words, the tone, the — in short, 
whatever it may be which makes us blush 
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for our belongings ; and therefore — ^for does- 
not vanity and love of self lie at the bottom 
of all such blushes ? — for ourselves. 

The fatal truth is made manifest whilst 
the master of the house is doing the agree- 
able to Barbara Fendall — ^bright Barbara 
still, albeit she is now a widow, her husband 
having died, after six months' experience 
of matrimony, unexpectedly, of heart dis- 
ease. It was at Flossie's earnest request 
that her old schoolfellow had been invited ta 
the banquet, which, in honour of Miss Blox- 
holme's dSbuty was about to wake up Har- 
tington Square from its usual staid condition. 

Barbara is the first to arrive, and it is 
the covert boastfulness which Mr. Bloxholme, 
whilst showing off his splendid possessions to 
his daughter's friend, displays, that first 
begins to unpleasantly open Flossie's eyes 
to one of the most contemptible weaknesses 
of her parent's character. 

As he stands, looming large, and every 
inch a judge expectant, upon the hearth-rug, 
his width of chest displayed to full advan- 
tage by the attitude — one that has become 
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habitual to him, and which is strongly sug- 
gestive of forensic eloquence — ^listening com- 
placently to the civil praises which pretty 
Mrs. Fendall thinks it incumbent on her to 
bestow on the furniture and decorations of 
the great lawyer's house, Flossie for the first 
time takes the measure of the man whom 
she would so much have delighted to honour. 
But, if painful blushes at the spectacle of 
her parent's underbred satisfaction with his 
belongings rise to her cheek, how much the 
more is she shamed by his conduct whilst 
receiving, for the first time beneath his 
roof, her mother's aristocratic connexions ! 
His subserviency, his devotion, to pompous, 
dull Lady Flintshire are something terrible 
to witness ; and more than once, happening 
to catch an expression of supercilious con-^ 
tempt on Lady Adora's thin, ungenial lips, 
Florence Bloxholme bites her own in im- 
potent anger and vexation ; nor is it toa 
much to say that^ during that irksome, long- 
lasting dinner, this young girl, her father'^ 
heiress, and " the mistress of all she sur- 
veys," suffers such mental worry as no 
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wealth, as hIio then feels can ever counter- 
halancc or make up for. 

Hut the evening does not pass without 
flome counterbalancing ffood. Florence, 
although her eyes are so frequently drawn 
(«o strong is often the attraction of un- 
[ilcasant objects to ^^look on what one 
loathes ") to what is going on at the other 
end of the long glittering table, has not been 
H(} (jntirely engrossed by disgust at her 
father's almost exclusive conversation with 
the most wearisome woman in the room, as 
Tiot to perceive that another person, in whom 
sli/i IS especially interested, appears to 
be thorouglJy enjoying herself. Barbara 
FciidalPs neighbour on the right is the young 
barrister — Frank Chamberlayiie by name — of 
whom mention has already been made, and 
who is the nei)hew (some people say the heir, 
l)ut, then, people are so fond of settling 
other people's business) of the hard-headed 
lawyer on whom had devolved the task of 
'' arranging the Hawksley business." A 
sliglit, dark-eyed young man, thin, almost 
to S2)arencss, with eyes that positively sparkle 
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with genius, and a mouth that denotes bold- 
ness and decision. Not a strikingly hand- 
some man, but pleasant to look upon, and, 
judging from Barbara's merry laughter (she 
is rather an unconventional young woman, 
and laughs when she is amused, let the occa- 
sion be when and whei:e it may), Mr. Frank 
Chamberlayne, grave as he looks (his is a 
thoughtful, earnest face, and his own wit 
never lights it into merriment), is making 
himself very entertaining. It is the first time 
for nearly two years that Florence has fallen 
in with the joyous, entertaining companion 
who, in days gone by — gone by so long that 
she feels for a moment almost matronly — had 
helped, with his keen sense of fiin and ready 
appreciation of the ludicrous, to make her 
seaside "time" so pleasant to her. 

But, although they had not met, there had 
been no probability, seeing that Frank had 
already made himself a name, of her forgetting 
the nephew of her father's friend. The world 
said that Frank Chamberlayne as a lawyer 
would go far ; and even Harvey Bloxholme, 
though he spoke growlingly, as risen men are 
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apt to do of the youngsters whose "days'' 
are all before them, admitted that gi-eat 
things might be expected of the "lad" who 
had at Trinity Collecre already achieyed so 
much. 

"Well, dear, isn't he charming? Didn't 
I tell you so ? I knew you would like him ! 
He has grown better looking, too, than I 
ever thought he would be," are Florence's 
first words when, freed from the heat, the 
noise, and the constraint of the dining-room, 
she makes her way to her friend's side. 

Barbara, who is looking what Lady Flint 
chooses to consider " fast," in white velvet, 
the " cut " of which displays, perhaps, the 
least in the world too much of a faultless 
bust and arms, laughs merrily. 

" You goose ! How do you know I like 
him — ^whoever the him maybe?" she rejoins, 
in a half whisper ; for prying ears are near, 
and Barbara does not care that her friend's 
thoughtless words should be heard and 
cavilled at. 

" How do I know? Why, in the way I 
find out everything, by keeping my eyes and 
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-ears open. Papa did not much care to ask 
Mr. Chamberlayne, but I told him — " 

^^ That he was dear old Dick's college 
friend," Barbara, in a softened tone, puts in. 
And so, in truth, he had been, for Dick 
Fendall, the " best fellow in the world," 
though no genius, had been fully capable of 
comprehending the rare excellence of Frank 
Chamberlayne's character and principles ; 
and by few more sincerely than by the 
young lawyer, had Dick's early death been 
mourned. 

The tears had stood in Barbara's bright 
eyes as she spoke of the gallant young fellow, 
the most forward rider in the H. H. hunt, 
whose death — a death without a farewell to 
those who loved him — had left a blank which 
was not easily filled up. 

''Dear Barbara, I am so sorry," begins 
warm-hearted Florence ; but Barbara checks 
her summarily. 

^^ Never mind, darling," she says; ^^and 
don't waste your time on me. A hostess, you 
know, has no moments of her own. Go and 
play pretty to those two elderly young ladies 
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who are boring themselves over the photo- 
grapliic book, whilst I help you to propitiate 
that wondrous woman in blue satin and a 
bird of Paradise ! It really is a marvel how 
an honest woman, and I conclude she is an 
honest woman, can make herself so unseemly 
and ridiculous. '^ 

In the opinion of Lady Adora, both Mrs. 
Fendall and Flossie are ^^the worst possible 
style" ; but the '' oil" of a succulent dinner 
having been thrown over the waters of Lady 
Flint's habitual contentiousness, her Ladyship 
waxes what she, in her ignorance of the true 
meaning of the word, probably considers to 
be, if not absolutely courteous, at least very 
undeniably polite. 

The arm-chair in which her ample person^ 
clad in black ' velvet that has seen better 
days, reposes, is of the comfortablest, and 
she has taken (unseen as her Dowagership 
hopes and believes, by her more wakeful 
fellow-guests) the " forty " after-dinner 
^^ winks " to which, when in '^ company," 
she limits herself; so that when Florence, as 
she draws a small low chair near to ^^ Cousin " 
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Josephine" (for it is thus that Lady Flint 
prefers to be addressed), and says, — 

^^ I hope you are not very much bored; I 
wish there were more people that you know," 
— the great lady of the party replies, with 
amiable condescension, to her young hostess's 
hanal civilities. 

^^Not at all; not in the least, my dear; 
indeed, considering the materials, — I mean, 
of course, the company, — everything has 
really gone off very tolerably well." 

And this from a woman whose only male 
attendant was a chubby-faced boy in be- 
coron^tted buttons! and who had been nee 
(a circumstance of which Lady Flint had 
long ceased to take cognizance) a Dowker! 

Flossie's hot young blood rises high within 
her, and, but for the opportune entrance of 
the gentlemen, she might have indulged (the 
most dangerous of all the many indulgences 
with which human nature is given to solace 
itself) in the utterance of cutting words. 
Frank Chamberlayne's rich, deep-toned 
voice, — ^most precious of nature's gifts to a 
barrister, — stays the retort that is on her 

VOL. II. c 
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tongue to speak, and the making of an 
enemy is, for the moment, happily postponed. 

'' I hope," says Flossie, travestying the 
words of the immortal ^^ little maid," " that 
everybody will take and do something to 
make everybody else comfortable." 

" Under those circmnstances," Frank 
gravely rejoins, ^^ Miss Longfield ought not 
to be allowed to sing." 

" Poor thing ! Why not ? " asks Florence, 
whose acquaintance, as we know, with the 
ladies of the law is only just beginning. 
^^Why not? Everybody — well, not every- 
body J but a great many people, have asked 
her ; and I feel sure, from the way that she 
takes off her gloves and arranges her 
skirts, that she is quite what is called a 
' performer.' " 

Frank smiles, and seeing that Miss Long- 
field, after striking a few chords, bursts forth 
in the spirited strains — simg, however, in no 
spirited fashion — of ^11 bacio,' it behoves 
both Miss Bloxholme and Frank, as tliey 
stand near the piano, to be silent. 

'^Not a bad voice for simple ballad- 
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singing/' says Frank, when the perform- 
ance, together with the buzz which followed 
it, is over. ^ Maggie's Secret ' and ^ Falling 
away' I have heard that deluded young 
woman sing very creditably; but to attempt 
^ n bacio ' was a perilous flight indeed ! " 

^^And," laughs Florence, ^^not, as you 
said, a comfortable one either for herself or 
other people. I almost feared that she would 
come fluttering down altogether at one time. 
But do tell me, Mr. Chamberlayne, why she 
was so pi:essed to sing. I really expected 
something wonderful; and, do you know" 
— in a horror-stricken whisper — "I actually 
saw one of the gentlemen who had been most 
eager in his entreaties, making game of her 
to another so cruelly in the doorway, when 
she came, poor thing, to those dreadfiil high 
notes ! " 

^* Ah, that was Watson, 1 11 be bound. 
He is one of the many who fancy that 
superiority is shown by — But you were 
asking me why they crowded round Miss 
Longfield, and required, with so much eager- 
ness, of her a song." 
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" Don't be profane, please. Well, what 
is the reason ?" 

" Simply that Miss Longfield's papa give* 
first-rate dinners, and plenty of them; and 
then she is supposed to have sixty thousand 
pounds — a belief which ensures respect, admi- 
ration, adoration — " 

^^ Oh, don't go on, please ! What a horrid 
world it is ! So false, so mercenary ! — " 

^^ And withal so pleasant — at least to those 
who have; whilst to those who have not'' 
— Flossie holds up a warning finger — ^^ I beg 
your pardon ; I hope I am not profane ; but 
Scripture phrases come in so wonderftdly 
pat. What I was going to say is simply 
this, that were Miss Longfield amongst those 
who ' have not,' she might whistle, and that 
for a very long time, before, even for her 
harmless ballad-singing, she would — ^for it is 
so easy to be witty at other people's expense 
— be likely to obtain anything better than 
ridicule." 

Old nearly as ridicule itself are the trite 
sayings to which Frank Chamberlayne has 
given voice, but to his listener, who is but 
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eighteen, and to whom most things seem 
new, there is a pleasant as well as a profit- 
able ring in his brightly spoken words. On 
ihe whole, and notwithstanding that she had 
blushed painfully (^^ in her sleeve ") for that 
commonest of all human littlenesses of which 
her father had betrayed more than slight 
signs and symptoms, Flossie, on this, to her, 
memorable occasion, retired to rest, well 
satisfied with herself and her surroundings. 
She had been courted and petted both by 
old and young, — ^had been made to feel herself 
of consequence, and her favour a thing to be 
prized ; and all this without the true reason 
for the adulation which she had found so agree- 
able, having flashed across her mind ! As how, 
indeed, should it? When food is pleasant 
io the taste, is it the " way" of most of us 
1x) inquire, before we swallow the tempting 
morsel, of what material it is made, and 
whether or not it is likely to agree with 
our constitution? I trow not; and in this 
respect Florence Bloxholme diJffered not 
greatly from her fellows. It did not, very 
naturally, I think, occur to her, that if the 
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very plainest girl in the room had been 
Harvey Bloxholme's only child, and she 
(Flossie) the fifth daughter of an ill-paid 
clergyman, the stream of milk and honey 
would not have ran Florence-wards, but in 
the direction of that ugly one, who had little 
besides her heiress-hood to recommend her ! 

^^Well, Miss Floss, and how do you 
think you will like being a fine lady?" asks 
Mr. Bloxholme, who, everything having 
"gone off" to his liking, is in the most 
enviable condition of bland post-prandial 
content. 

Flossie hardly knows how to reply. She 
is fully capable of appreciating the bad taste 
of the question. To be a real grande dame^ 
siuns up, I fear, the height and extent of 
this foolish young girl's ambition ; but "the 
idea," she scornfully says to herself, " of 
imagining oneself — as I am — a fine lady ! " 
And, as she stands on the hearth-rug beside 
her father, Flossie's short upper-lip displays 
a little of the scorn which — for at eighteen 
molehills are so easily magnified into moun- 
tains — ^the bright young creature feels. 
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Fortunately for her, Mr. Bloxholme does 
not press for an answer. He is tired, and 
begins to fancy that something — ^the lobster 
mayonnaise^ possibly, of which he ate by no 
no means sparingly — may have disagreed 
witji him, causing a rather sharp pain, to 
which he is often subject, and which his 
medical man has always attributed to that 
fruitful source of human ills — id est^ indi- 
gestion — ^to remind the wealthy giver of that 
" out-and-out good feed," that 

" There comes a time, a dreary time,*' 

— ^when he can no longer take liberties with 
his inner man without that inner man 
resenting the aggression. 

^^ You don't look well, dear papa. Is any- 
thing the matter ? " asks Florence, who has 
remarked that a pallid hue, followed by an 
expression denoting physical pain, has swept 
over the lawyer's features. 

Harvey Bloxholme, being one of those 
vain spirits who are above being pitied, and 
would fain be thought invulnerable to pain 
and suffering, takes up his bed-chamber 
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candle, saying, half-fretfully, as he does 
so, — 

^^ Anything the matter? What put that 
into your head ? No, my dear. Thank God, 
I'm as sound as a roach!" Tapping his 
chest as he spoke, and thus conveying to 
Florence the singular impression that the 
lungs of her respected parent and the fish 
in question bore some species of affinity to 
each other. ^^ And now, child, to-bed with 
you; and I. hope," kissing her fresh young 
cheek, '' that you'll sleep as sound as a top, 
for you may feel now," looking back kindly 
at her as she follows him upstairs, ^^ that you 
have come home for good and all, to roost. 
And when I was your age — but that 's a good 
many years now — I used to go off, — gad, 
how delightful it was ! — almost as soon as my 
head was on the pillow, and that was a 
good while, / can tell you, before I got any- 
thing within a hundred miles of such a home 
as yoit have to come back to." 

^^What an uncommonly fine girl she has 
turned out ! No comparison between what 
poor Dora was and her ! Flossie might 
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marry a duke now, with that grand look, 
and her voluptuous style of beauty." 

So mused, taking much heed of the 
^^ morrow," the successful man, as he pre- 
pared himself — alas ! without a prayer upon 
his lips, — ^for slumber, which, for his brain- 
work was heavy and constant, did not always, 
without the aid of art, visit his pillorw ; whilst 
Flossie, as her maid brushed out her glossy 
hair, said to herself, — 

" What a youug, good-looking man, for 
his age, papa is ! I wonder he never married 
again. But how glad I am he didn't ! How 
I should hate saying ^ mamma ' to any one 
but my own mother. Besides, as Frank 
Chamberlayne said to-night, a step-mother, 
however well she may conduct herself, is an 
altogether unnatural connexion." 
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CHAPTER III. 

« 

Lo ! He was gone ! 

On the afternoon of the day rendered 
memorable by Florence Bloxholme's dinner- 
party, two men, lawyers both, — neither of 
whom would, as the saying is, see fifty-five 
again, — met and shook hands on the broad^ 
sun-baked pavement of Lincoln's Inn Fields^ 
^^ Piping hot, ain't it?" said one of them,, 
as he raised his hat, for temporary relief, 
from a baldish head, on which, for he was 
stout of person, the ^^ sweat of his brow" 
was very distinctly visible. ^^I've just 
come up from the country, — telegraphed for^ 
to look after one of my boys, who was sent 
home seedy from school. Believe the little 
beggar 's shamming. They can make their 
mother believe anything, positively aiiy- 
thing J confound 'em ! " And at the notion 
of his children's precocious powers of dis- 
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simulation (a gift which he, perhaps, thought 
might be of use to them in after-years), Mr. 
Binning, head of the respectable firm of 
Binning, West & Lorken, laughed hila- 
riously. The first sentence, however, of the 
thin, wiry, keen-eyed man, who had been 
waiting impatiently to get in his word, 
sobered the loquacious ^^ limb of the law " 
at once. 

'^ Then you haven't heard the news?" 
said Mr. Chamberlayne (for the "wiry" man 
was no other than that hard-headed indi- 
vidual); "Harvey Bloxholme was found dead 
in his bed this morning." 

' ' Grsid ! you ion't say so ! And do you 
happen to knovv whether he had made his 
will ? Utter madness if he had not — ^putting 
off necessary business in that way." 

" Utter, as you say ! And for a man who 
gave his brain no rest, to have left every- 
thing at sixes and sevens, is wonderful. For 
I feel certain he has died intestate. I wonder 
who 11 be the new Judge now. Bloxholme 
was safe as a die. By George ! if it 's Pro-^ 
theroe, it will make old Harvey turn in his 
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grave ! Gad ! how those two men did hate 
one another !" 

And with this smiling remark concerning 
the friend who had just been summoned 
(without, probably, a second of time being 
afforded him, in which to make his peace with 
either God or man) to the ^^ silent land," 
George Chamberlayne went his way along 
the busy streets of the noisy, bustling city. 

Meanwhile, Florence, feeling stunned and 
half-bewildered more than intensely grieved 
by the event which had (as has just been 
announced) occurred, lay on the sofa in the 
back drawing-room of the big, grandly-fur- 
nished house, striving to realize the fact that 
she was, so to speak, alone in the world! A 
dreary, oppressive solitude, it seemed — a soli- 
tude with no living being either to take an 
individual interest in, or to assume power 
over her. Henceforth she must act for her- 
self, decide for herself, — be, as far as she could 
at present see — and the prospect was gloomy 
and uninviting enough — all in all to herself. 
Florence was neither a self-sufficient nor a 
strong-minded young woman; nevertheless, 
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although her opportunities of becoming 
attached to her father had been few, and 
her sorrow was not, therefore, overwhelming 
in its character, the contrast of ^' yesterday" 
with "to-day" was as painful as it was 
startling. 

Her poor father ! Only a few short hours 
before he had been so full of life and energy, 
had talked to her with a triumphant pride, 
which he in vain attempted to conceal, of 
his fiiture honours, of his coming Judgeship, — 
of the obtaining which there existed scarcely 
the shadow of a doubt,— and of the title (Sir 
Harvey Bloxholme, he laughingly said, did 
not sound so very badly), which would as 
surely follow. And she, his daughter, — ah ! 
what a bitter feeling it was, — ^liad sneered in 
secret at his love for rank, and " thought 
scorn " in her inmost heart of the father to 
whom she could now never make amends for 
that brief moment of — ^by him, thank God ! 
unguessed at — ^lack of filial respect. 

It was many hours now since the cry that 
the wealthy master thereof was dead had 
rung through that now wondrously silent 
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Tiouse. He had left the empty drawing- 
rooms at twelve, and, after uttering the 
meaningless '' God bless you !" which (mere 
form though she knew it to be) was still 
clung to by poor Flossie as a last token of 
paternal tenderness ; and at eight on the 
following morning his valet found him, lying 
cold and lifeless on his bed-room floor. 

The window was wide open, and the hody^ 
clothed in a gorgeous dressing-gown, lay, 
not stretched J but, as it were, huddled toge- 
ther upon the floor near the bed. Wlien 
thus discovered. Death must have been for 
several hours the silent tenant of that 
luxurious upper chamber; and (at least, so 
said the doctors) it was more than probable 
that, feeling oppressed and unwell, Mr. 
Bloxholme had risen to seek the refreshment 
of the outer air, and that, falling suddenly 
to the ground, he then and there had died. 
The cause of the snapping asunder of a 
thread which had appeared to promise 
length of days to that strong, vigorous man, 
was pronounced to be heart-disease ; and Dr. 
G. thought to comfort Florence when ho 
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:assiired her compassionately that her father 
must, ahnost certainly, have been spared all 
jsuffering, mental as well as bodily. 

Flossie was not — few girls of eighteen are 
— a serious character, and seldom, for she 
was blessed with health, youth, and spirits, 
gave a solemn thought to the world which is 
to come ; but the voice of nature within her 
— ^that voice which, in seasons of sorrow, re- 
minds every thinking being that there is a 
God — caused her to grieve very bitterly 
when the truth came home to her that the 
^' chance " to which so many of the thought- 
less cling, was denied to that suddenly 
summoned sinner. As a dutiful daughter, 
Florence of course believed her father to 
have been what is vulgarly called a ^^ good 
man"; but that he was prepared to meet his 
Godj was another question altogether, and 
one which she lingered over in painful 
4oubt — a doubt which never, till Time should 
be no more, could be converted into cer- 
tainty. 

But for the presence of the dead man's 
. housekeeper, who had years before been her 
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mother's personal attendant, Florence would 
have been, in that large, silent house, terribly 
alone. The girl's friends were few, and the 
closest and best-cared for of those few,:^ — 
cheery, strong of purpose Barbara Fendall, — 
had, early on the morning that followed the 
famous dinner-party, taken her departure 
for the seaside ; and thus it happened that on 
the dead man's housekeeper,— an excellent, 
old-fashioned servant, whose spirits and 
nerves were fully equal to the occasion, — 
devolved the task of supporting, as best she 
might, the startled and deeply-awed daughter 
under this her first experience of life's bitter 
trials. 

Narrow - minded, and fall of old-world 
prejudices though she was, Mary Fletcher 
proved, nevertheless, a " comfort," as it is 
called, to Flossie. Utterly devoid of any- 
thing approaching to 5en^ime?i^, and ^^matter- 
of-fact," and prosaic to a degree that is 
unusual even in the type of servant to which 
she belonged, the very nature of the woman, 
whilst it in some sort repelled her, neverthe- 
less sustained the courage, whilst it repressed 
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the weakening effects of self-pity in the 
suddenly orphaned girl. 

To be under the rule and guidance of 
another is in some sort, and to some natures, 
almost a necessity of life, and amongst those 
natures Florence Bloxholme was one. In 
her early childhood she had been, as the 
^^ little miss" of the nursery, often under 
the tutelage of honest Mary Fletcher, and 
now, in the grief of her early womanhood, 
it never occurred to her to resist the autho- 
rity of her dead father's faithful serving- 
woman. 

It was by the ^^ orders" of that excellent 
woman that Miss Bloxholme, whose inex- 
perienced mind was, as I before said, more 
full of a nameless awe — an awe which well- 
nigh merged into fear — than of grief, 
remained from mom till dewy eve shut up 
with no other companions than her own 
gloomy thoughtss. Respect for senseless and 
decaying dust was, with Fletcher, even a 
stronger sentiment than regard for the feelings 
of the living; and, sooner than violate her 
principles by permitting ^^Miss Florence," 
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before the earth had closed over her father's 
ashes, to hold converse with any soul that 
lived, she would almost have run the risk, 
and the more willingly as she believed the 
complaint to be mere moonshine, and exist- 
ing only in the imaginations of the fanciful, 
of a nervous fever for the mistress whom she 
loved (albeit in words she never betrayed 
the fact) with all the warmth of her strong 
and faithful heart. 

And so, in her darkened chamber, with 
her nerves a good deal shaken by the sight 
of the cold corpse, to view which she had, 
sorely against her will, been led by her uncom- 
promising, humble friend, Florence passed 
the days which intervened between death 
and burial. Those dreadful days ! Days of 
most melancholy mystery, when, for the ice- 
cold burden pressing the bed close by. Time 
is dead for ever ; and — ah, well ! — perhaps at 
this moment Ae, the dear one possibly whom 
we have lost, is as ignorant as we of aught 
beyond the world from which he has been 
summoned ; but, nevertheless, for the mere 
chance, the bare and vague possibility, that 
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he may have arrived at that knowledge 
which, alas ! can give no power, we hold 
'either his dust or him — ^which is it ? — in such 
awe and reverence as hardly the best of men, 
when living, could command. ^ ' Perfect love '' 
does not, as we all too well know, cast out 
ihat imreasoning y^ar of the dead which is 
one of the many unexplainable weaknesses of 
our nature, and poor Flossie's heart, which had* 
not during her father s lifetime beat with 
any very powerful filial emotions, sufltered 
during that dismal week a good deal from 
the strong natural repugnance which is, to 
my thinking, one of the most fearful conco- 
mitants of the great change. She would not, 
for the world, have confessed the truth to 
Fletcher, but she certainly did look forward 
with a longing, which, perhaps, was not alto- 
gether daughterly, to the hour when all that 
remained of the ambitious Judge expectant 
would be safely pressed down by the burial 
sods! With a mental] vade retro ^ and a 
shudder of shame, jpoor lonely Flossie drove 
in the stillness of those nights — 

" When, like death-worms, the wingless moments crawled," 
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— the (as Fletcher would have considered it) 
unnatural wish away; but come again it 
did, interspersed with — oh, wicked Flossie! 
— ^many a quickly suppressed conjecture re- 
garding her future fate of where she would 
live, and — oh ! shame of shames ! — ^the totally 
unsummoned speculation on how much money 
she would possess did not altogether escape 
the inroads of her wandering fancy ! 

When it came to that^ Florence, whose 
conscience was very tender, covered her face 
with her hands, and told herself, with shame 
and anguish, that she was not worthy to livCr 
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CHAPTER IV. 

George Chamberlayne, a man who, to do 
him only justice, was seldom wrong, was 
never more right than when he affirmed that 
his old acquaintance — " friend " would be on 
this occasion too strong a word — ^had died 
intestate. And, not only was this the case, 
but the wealth of the deceased Q.C. was 
foimd, to the surprise of all the world, save 
his (to a certain degree) trusted brother 
barrister, to be considerably less than that 
world had given Harvey Bloxholme credit 
for possessing. But albeit this was so, and 
notwithstanding that many brains were set 
a-wondering as to what the man, who must 
have made such countless thousands, had 
done with his money, yet Florence, on 
whom all he left behind him, did, as heiress- 
at-law, descend, proved to be, nevertheless, 
a very considerable partie. 
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The sum of seventy-five thousand pounds- 
was, when the house in Hartington Square 
was sold, and all the dead man left behind 
him had heeii suuiiued up, safely and profit- 
ably invested in behalf of the girl, who, in 
the bewilderment which followed on the 
shock that she had sustained, foimd it at first 
difficult to realize the fact, that she was not 
only an heiress, but entirely independent of 
control. To those who have loved and lost, 
and even to those who, possessing sensitive 
and tender hearts, have only "lost," (the 
opportunity, perhaps, as was Flossie's case, 
not having been theirs, to love deeply the 
one of whose presence death has bereaved 
them,) it will not seem surprising that to 
fulfil, in so far as lay in her power, the 
possible wishes of her dead father was the 
first consoling thought which reKeved the 
dull monotony of Florence Bloxholme's grief. 
Her opportunities of judging of such wishes^ 
had, in truth, been few and circumscribed ; 
but drawing her deductions fi'om the past^ 
and her mood being, at the moment, inclined 
towards the duty of self-sacrifice, she (some- 
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what, perhaps, over-hastily) decided on — 
without loss of time — opening negotiations 
with Lady Flintshire on the important matter 
of a renewed domiciliation of herself under the 
same roof as the Countess and her daughter. 

^' I think you are making a mistake," said 
Mr. Chamberlayne, who knew something of 
the world as well as of human nature. 
^^With the old woman you might get on 
well enough ; but the Dowker blood hasn't 
made a good cross with the Conways, and 
the daughter will always — " 

"Be trying to make me understand what 
a far nobler personage she is than poor 
humble me ? " smiled Florence. 

" Exactly, those half-breeds are the deuce, 
and, if I were you, I would have nothing to 
say to my Lady Adora ; however, you know 
your own affairs best, and, excuse my saying 
so, if you prefer hanging on to the quality — " 

"Oh, Mr. Chamberlayne, it isn't that^ 
indeed. If you only knew how I used to 
hate those holidays in Green Street ! But 
my poor father placed me there. He always 
fieemed to think it right that I should be 
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with poor mamma's relations. They are not 
very near, I know," she added bravely, for 
a cynical half-smile upon the barrister's keen 
face made her bitterly feel how well he had 
gauged this over-common weakness in her 
father's character. " Lord Flintshire and 
my mother were, I believe, only second 
cousins, but," — ^blushing for the meanness, for 
such she felt it to be, which she was, she 
believed, so far from sharing, — " I know that 
jDoor papa thought, as many I imagine would 
do, that I should have a better chance of 
' getting on,' as it is called, in society if 
such high and mighty, or, as / should 
in my more foolish days have called them, 
such — but no, it wouldn't be either right or 
wise to say what I think. Lady Flintshire 
may, and I think most likely mil, come and 
see me to-morrow ; and if she agrees to my 
proposal, we shall, I suppose, set up house 
together." 

" On equal terms, eh ? I have understood, 
but then this world 26- so given to lying, that 
the Countess's jointure is not more than £800 
per annum, and you, my dear Miss Blox- 
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holme, will have — let me see," and Mr. 
Chamberlayne, putting on a thoughtfal air, 
although he knew to a fraction, the amount 
of the young heiress's income, paused ere he 
added, '^ between three and four thousand 
to play, not, I hope," with an old-fashioned 
bow, '' ducks and drakes with, but to make 
a wiser use of than that of saddling yourself 
with two of the most unpopular, the most 
uncompanionable — " 

^^'Ah, I know all that, and quite agree 
with you that Lady Adora, with her forced 
smiles, her home ill temper, and her would-be 
cleverness, is simply detestable ; but Lady 
Flint has some heart — Lady Flint lets me 
sometimes console her for her daughter's 
hardness, and; I like, I know I do, consoling 
old people in that way; besides, as I said 
before, I feel sure that my poor father would 
have wished it ; and oh, Mr. Chamberlayne, 
there is such a longing, when those we love 
have left us, to do something which we know 
would have given them pleasure ! " 

After this, Mr. Chamberlayne could urge 
the matter no farther. He had, in fact, gone 
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out of his way, that " waj " being one which 
led him, as a rule, to non-interference with 
other people's concerns, in advising, as he 
thoufirht. the omhan srirl to st-eer clear of 
the impecunious "ladies of quality," with 
whom she was so strongly inclined to 
embarrass herself. 

" Of course, they will agree to anything," 
the barrister, as he left the house, said to 
himself "The Con ways, besides having 
eccentricity, to say the least of it, in the 
fiamily, are as hard and imprincipled and 
scheming a lot as I know of anywhere; 
and utter paupers to boot ! Upon my soul, 
I shouldn't wonder if they were to book that 
girl for young Lord Flintshire before she haa 
a chance of seeing another man whom sho 
might like better " ; and so thinking, with 
not a little anger in his breast, as he dwelt 
on the possibly successful scheming of im- 
poverished rank, Mr. Chamberlayne hailed a 
Hansom, and had himself driven to Lincoln's 
Inn. 

As regarded Lady Flintshire's acceptance 
or otherwise of the plan proposed by Florence,. 
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the astute baxrister was thoroughly right in 
his conjecture. Lady Adora's pride might, 
and doubtless would, suffer by an arrange- 
ment which converted them, as she in a fit 
of passion declared, into mere " boarders " 
in Florence Bloxholme's house ; but, for the 
wounds thus injflicted, there was a daily, 
hourly salve in the pleasing certainty that, 
whilst contributing only £400 per annum 
(which was all that Florence declared she 
could be induced to accept towards the 
young heiress's household expenses in 
Belgrave Crescent), she. Lady Adora, was^ 
doing that in which her soul delighted, 
namely, laying by money. 

" The upholsterers," Flossie had laugh- 
ingly, after the main business had been 
arranged, said, ^^seem quite to understand 
that her Ladyship's apartment is to be seen 
to first, and. Cousin Josephine, I mean that 
your rooms in the new house are to be so 
pretty ! You shall choose your own furniture 
and paper — " 

^^And no one will know anything about 
the — the — ^terms, my dear, to which you and 
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I have come?" asked Lady Flint; who had 
been instructed by Addie to obtain jfrom 
generous, impulsive Florence, a distinct pro- 
mise to this eflfect. 

^^ Certainly not; why should they? It 
would be very imjDertinent in any one to ask 
questions on the subject; and as you, and I, 
and Adora are alone in the secret, I see no 
reason whatever why it should be divulged." 

On her return to Green Street, Lady Flint- 
shire, who felt that she deserved, at least, 
some little credit for the manner (resulting 
in success) in which she had performed her 
mission, was disappointed at the coolness 
with which Addie received her '' news." 

'' She '11 just keep to that as long as it 's her 
interest to, and no longer," her younger Lady- 
ship remarked. " Directly there is a man in 
the case, a man, I mean, whom Flossie wants 
to marry, it will, of course, be known how 
much is her income, and how much is ours." 

^^Yes, but that needn't be for some time 
vet, and in the meanwhile — " 

^^In the meanwhile, mamma, as you have 
settled it all, we must do as well as we can." 
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^^ In point of money, you must own, Adora, 
that it is quite a hit ?" 

^^I don't know what you mean by a 
^ hit.' If Florence were to marry in a year's 
time, I should like to know who is to pay for 
all the expense which we shall have been 
put to ? The moving — the — " 

^^ The letting of this house, you know, will 
be something ; and Flossie would never allow 
us to be losers. I declare that girl's hand 
is always in her pocket ! '' 

^^ Oh, if you like living on charity, that is 
another matter," said Lady Adora, who, by 
the way, although jjre^en^ giving was entirely 
out of her line, had never, even in Flossie's^ 
school-girl days, been backward in accepting 
the always pretty and frequently expensive 
cadeaux which the yoimg girl's generous 
heart often prompted her to offer. ^^In 
my opinion," Addie continued, ^^ Florence 
Bloxholme is more than paid by having people 
in our position, whom, of course, she will call 
connexions, living with her. She can never 
expect to be one of us, she must understand 
thaty but the prestige will be everything to 
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her ; of much more worth indeed than the 
few pounds which we may possibly save by 
living in that out of the way Belgrave 
Crescent, among people one never heard of 
in all one's life before." 

And having thus, as she considered, settled 
the matter, Lady Adora seated herself on her 
music-stool for a two-hours' practice, by the 
<5lock. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Florence, although her engagement with her 
noble relatives dated almost from the time of 
her father's funeral, did not — in consequence 
— consider Tier self bound, to commence earlier 
than was agreeable to herself the united resi- 
dence, to which, if the truth must be told, 
she did not, after the first burst of enthusiasm 
was over, look forward with any very strong 
feelings of satisfaction. To Barbara Fendall, 
and to that trusted friend alone, did she confide 
the secret that she had, to her owii almost 
certain knowledge, been guilty of a mistake ; 
and Rita, albeit she had, before the consum- 
mation of the deed, been strongly against its 
execution, forbore, with what, under the cir- 
cumstances, we may almost call the greatness 
of mind which characterized her, from, even 
by word or look, triumphing over her weaker 
sister. 
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^^My poor dear," she said, caressingly, as 
Flossie, after hours of worry, during which, 
in the arrangements of the new house, there 
was (as she expressed it) " no pleasing that 
odious Addie," laid her dainty head upon 
her friend's shoulder, and through very weari- 
ness, allowed a few quiet tears to fall from 
her eyes. ' ' My poor dear, this sort of thing 
shall not go on if I can help it. These people 
have got their house off their hands, and have 
encamped themselves in Belgrave Crescent. 
Let them — ^but you are not to consider your- 
self bound to go through the kind of dis- 
comfort which they seem to enjoy." 

" But what can I do ? I would give any- 
thing to escape." 

^' Give a few hundred pounds, darling, and 
you and I, with that good old duenna, my 
cousin Thorndyke, for it won't do for us to 
quite set public opinion at defiance, will be 
off to Switzerland in the first place, and then 
on, and on — " 

'' Oh, Rita, you jewel of a Rita ! Fancy 
you thinking of such a thing ! And I, who 
have never bc«n abroad! — never been on 
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the sea ! Never done or seen anything that 
other people have ! I think I shall go out 
of my wits for joy ! " And Flossie wound 
up her excited peroration by springing from 
her seat, and dancing about the room (as 
quiet Barbara declared) ^' like a mad girl." 

The Countess and her daughter were not 
a little surprised when they found that all 
was settled, and that at the end of a fort- 
night, by which time everything in Belgrave 
Crescent would have got itself pretty well 
into its place, Miss Bloxholme intended set- 
ing off with her friends for a tour of some 
months on the Continent. 

^^ You see, cousin Josephine," Flossie 
said, "it is only quite the beginning of 
June now, and even if I cared to, I couldn't 
go into society, so you must keep house for 
me while I am away, and next spring we 
will begin together yi'e^^." 

And so — ^the ladies being, in fact, nothing 
loth — it was settled; and Florence Blox- 
holme saw, in a very quiet, but thoroughly 
enjoyable way, all that in such a tour an 
intelligent young woman takes delight in 
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observing. By the time that her year of 
mourning was over, however, she was again 
in London ; and her reputation as an heiress 
having, in an exaggerated form, preceded 
her, it was only natural that, even amidst 
the press of London gossip, and the Babel 
of many tongues, Miss Bloxholme, of whose 
beauty men — ^whose voices were of that 
nature that they could make themselves 
heard above the multitudes, and who, not a 
few, at least, of whom had caught casual 
sight of Miss Bloxholme on the Continent — 
had spoken in glowing terms, should have 
set '' Society" a trifle on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation regarding her expected advent. Lady 
Flint, also, who had been lately suffering 
from what has been rather wittily called the 
^^ disease of the Anno Domini," and had, in 
consequence, got, in her normal contests with 
^^ Addie," rather the worst of it, looked for- 
ward with much, though silent, satisfaction 
to her bright young relation's return. 

Lady Flint and her daughter had, during 
their independent reign in the Crescent, 
lived very quietly in the large, well-fur- 
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nished^ and well-ordered house in which 
Florence Bloxholme had, chiefly by reason 
of an impulsiveness of character, which 
augured ill for her future happiness, installed 
them. They had had the good taste, or it 
may be more true to fact to say that they 
knew the world and the weight of its ex- 
pressed (or unexpressed) opinion too well, 
to accept the offer which Florence pressed on 
iheir acceptance of a carriage, with all its 
appurtenances complete, for their use and 
behoof during Miss Bloxholme's absence. 

^^ It would never do, mamma," Lady Adora 
had said. " People would say all sorts of 
disagreeable things. Besides — " And then, 
thinking of the greatness of the fall which 
must be theirs when the return to Green 
Street, and the necessary economies attendant 
thereon, would inevitably take place, Addie 
left the remainder of her sentence for Lady 
Flintshire's not over-vivid imagination to 
fill up. 

To Lady Flintshire, the change from a 
life of incessant effort to make out of every 
pound twenty-three shillings at the least, — 
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from a life, too, in which, €oimtess though 
she was, the under-paid servants seemed to 
jeer at her as they said " Milady," and her 
own innate sense of the fitness of thinsr^ 
caused her to feel that in that she was a 
Countess, a Countess poor, and imlooked up 
to, she was in a false position, — ^to Lady 
Flintshire the change had been delightful; 
nor did she, when the time for Flossie's 
return drew near, experience any of the 
regretful, not to say envious feelings, with 
which Addie looked forward to the traveller's 
return. 

^' I only hope that Florence will have the 
sense not to inundate us with the FendaU 
tribe," said Lady Adora, on one occasion. 
It was towards the end of April, and some 
workmen were putting up shelves in a tiny 
conservatory, if conservatory it could be 
called, which had been built out of the 
back drawing-room. ^^ It will be paying 
rather too dear," her Ladyship went on to 
say, "for the honour of living under the 
same roof as Miss Florence Bloxholme, if 
she is to bring into the house a set of people 
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whom it will be impossible for us to know. 
The Fendalls belong to a very respectable 
set, I dare say, though I have heard it siaid 
that Sir Richard sold matches when he was a 
boy; but as for Florence's friend, people 
declare that there is nothing too odd for 
her to do. If she finds a man pleasant, 
she asks him to her house, without ever 
inquiring who and what he is ; and, as you 
may suppose, she has a set of acquaintances 
which I, at leastj could never tolerate." 

For the sake chiefly of a quiet life. Lady 
Flintshire had got into a habit of allowing 
'even some of the least to be approved of 
of her daughter's speeches to pass unnoticed; 
and she did so (notwithstanding her own 
■Qeuae of the worse than absurdity of which 
Addie had just been guilty) in the present 
instance. From the dowager's knowledge 
of Flossie's character, and from the terms of 
affection in which she continued to write of 
her friend. Lady Flint was quite convinced 
that the evil so much deprecated by Ad©ra 
would, after Flossie's return, be (to a limited 
extent, possibly) realized. And so, in fact, 
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it proved. The friendship which had been 
begun at school had strengthened with time 
and a better knowledge of each other's cha- 
racter, which close association and the 
chances and changes of foreign travel had 
afforded them ; and one consequence of this 
friendship naturally was, that a day after 
their return seldom passed without commu- 
nication, in some form or other, taking place 
between the wealthy and slightly talked 
about '' widow in Grandisori Place " and the 
young heiress, whose return had certainly 
not a little discomfited one, at least, of the 
ladies, who from long habit had begun to 
look upon the big, comfortable house in Bel- 
grave Crescent as in some sort their own. 

To do Barbara only justice, it must be 
stated that she gave her friend the strongest 
warnings against setting the opinion of what 
is called society at defiance. 

"It will never do for you, dear, nor, 
indeed, for any girl that I ever set eyes on, 
to go on that tack. For you, who are no 
more fitted to lead a lonely life than I am 
to be a children's nurse, it would be simply 
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ruin. Marry you must and will — you 
acknowledge that truth, I suppose ? " 

Flossie's silence, and the slight flush which 
rises to her cheek, sufficiently demonstrate 
her assent to this pifoposition. 

" Very well ; and that being so, allow me 
to say that there is hardly a man worth the 
marrying who would not entertain a certain 
prejudice against a girl who had shown her- 
self brav6 enough to cast off the regard for 
public opinion which — " 

"Which you, dear, sometimes seem so 
thoroughly to despise." 

" Ah ! I am different. I shall never marry 
again, and what I do, or do not, can now 
hurt no one but myself. Only," correcting 
herself, "if I find my companionship bad for 
you, I hope I shall have the courage — and 
it will require some — ^to deprive you of it." 

Meanwhile, and before they had been a 
fortnight in London, the gossips of the clubs 
had been — after a fashion that was totally 
xmsuspected by either lady — busy witli the 
names of Flossie and her friend. 

"Deuced fine girl, that Miss Bloxholme. 
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I saw her riding in the park this morning 
with La Vedova. A mistake that. Bab Fen- 
dall — " (the man would have no more dared 
to call her ^' Bab " to her fiwe than he would 
have ventured to take a bull by the horns) 
" Bab Fendall is good fim enough, but bad 
form. Makes herself at home with cads — 
invites authors, don't you know, and that 
sort." Having said which, Harley Boyle, 
who in the smoking-room of the "Bellen- 
den " considered himself in the light of an 
oracle, leant back in his chair, like a languid 
" old dog who had had his day," as he was, 
and tranquilly waited till some other club 
gossip should take up the running. 

If Harley Boyle had not chanced, some 
thirty years before the commencement of 
this story, to have awakened one morning, 
and found himself, d propos of a frisky 
matron, famous, he might, Nature having 
gifted him with talents which were decidedly 
above the average, have "gone in" for 
something higher — better, more creditable, 
in fact, than to be simply a man ct honnes 
fortunes — a vocation, by the way, which is 
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not only not "for Kfe," but which ends, unless 
tte votary of pleasure be rich and lavish 
of his wealth, long before the ' ' strength of a 
man is labour and sorrow." In fact, it is 
when the hair begins to grow thirty and the 
body thickj wKen incipient and tell-tale 
wrinkles commence to gather round the eyes, 
that the time for the ci-devant enfant cheri 
des da/mes to change his vocation in life has 
, come. It Tnxiy not then be too late, extra- 
neous circumstances befriending him, for the 
man whose faculties have only lain dormant, 
to betake himself to better things, and to 
employ, more healthily and more wisely, 
the remainder of his life ; but Harley Boyle 
had let, as bitterly he now often felt, the 
befitting time pass by, and there was nothing 
left for him but the senile pleasure of 
"making himself up,'' whilst the latent 
consciousness that the ladies for whom he 
performed the work laughed at him for his 
pains, did not tend to render sweeter a 
temper which incipient gout, and far from 
incipient wrinkles, was more than beginning 
Ijo embitter. 
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^^What a spiteful old bore he is!'' re- 
marked, in a low voice, to a man next him, 
Vincent Hillaiy, one of the most popular of 
London notabilities ; and, inasmuch as he 
had passed the grand diTnacteric without 
losing any of the singularly good personal 
gifts for which he was remarkable, the hSte 
noire of Harley Boyle. ''I wonder, now, 
why he hates that woman so. / think her 
so nice — ^" 

" And so do I," Frank Chamberlayne,^ 
for he was the party addressed, responded ; 
'' but there are no end of men as well as 
women who abuse her. Did you hear what 
Ferraris, of the Mexican Embassy, said to 
her the other night ? " 

'' No ; something brutal, I dare say. The 
man's more than half a savage.'' 

" It seems that he had seen her riding 
in the park with Von Ebersdorf, for he 
pushed his way in front of Mrs. Fendall's 
cliair, and said, with lots of people standing 
about, in quite a threatening sort of manner, 
' Vous avez mont^ k cheval aujourd'hui, 
madame, avec le jeune et joli baron ? ' And 
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on the widow laughingly admitting that so 
it was, he said, in his wretched French, and 
with a sort of savage growl, which would 
have frightened many women, 'Eh bien, 
moi qui vous parle,' striking his breast like 
a gorilla, ' je vous dis que c'est infame. Je 
ne dis pas que vous n'avez pas de coeur ; les 
femmes en ont toujours; mais je dis quo 
c'est un mauvuis coeur, mauvais/ and he 
hissed and sputtered out the word fero- 
ciously." 

" The Mexican brute ! And what did she 
do?" 

" Laughed prettily, and said, ' Que le jeu 
^tant fini, il ne valait pas la peine d'allumer 
la chandelle encore.' You never saw a fellow 
look so savage, for there was no mistaking 
her meaning. The fact is, he made up to 
her, thinking, of course, that because she 
rides, and drives a neat pair of ponies, that 
she must have lots of money; and the 
widow, who has all her wits, and plenty 
of them too, about hex, saw his game, and 
allowed him, for her amusement, to make the 
greatest possible fool of himself. I believe. 
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though, that for his sins, the poor devil has 
€nded by being awfully spoony — " 

"And Mrs. Fendall has been a greater 
fool than I thought her, to make enemies 
either of him or his bosom friend, Harley 
Boyle." 

' ' I wonder where l^at intimacy began ? 
They have been friends for years, I 
believe." 

" Where it began ? Why, in Buenos Ayres, 
of course. Didn't you know that Boyle had 
been there ? He says it was South America 
which injured his health. That man will 
never plead guilty to the disease of the Anno 
Domini." 

" Never. So absurd ! As if any one except 
himself, and those who expect something at 
his death, care whether he is fifty or 
seventy." 

" And he thinks himself perfectly capable, 
poor old fellow, of inspiring a helle passion^ 
and no more suspects that he is considered 
by ces demoiselles as a hon vieux papa — Ah, 
Harley, how are you ? Been so busy talk- 
ing with Frank about the Welbore case, that 
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I didn't see who was in the room. I say, 
Frank," to the young barrister, who, not 
. liking the addition to their party, was pre- 
pariug to vacate his place, ^^ don't forget 
that you 're to lend me your wig and gown 
to-morrow. It's much the best way," to 
Harley Boyle, '' of getting into Court, and 
it will be rather fim dressing up." And Mr. 
Vincent Hillary threw a glance at the reflec- 
tion in a mirror of his own good-looking^ 
face, which did not tend to put him in ill 
humour with Hmself. 

It was, however, with little rejoicing in 
his heart, although the day was fine, and he 
only twenty-eight, that Frank Chamberlayne 
pursued his way, along Pall Mall, to the park. 
The great intimacy which was apparent be- 
tween Florence Bloxholme and the " widow 
Fendall," had not that day, for the first time, 
been a source of regret, to Frank. Not that 
he entertained either dislike or ill opinion of 
the rather handsome, and decidedly inde- 
pendent, young woman whom he had long 
known to be Flossie's very influential friend. 
Be was himself fully alive to Mrs. Fendall's^ 
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merits. She was clever, warm-hearted, and 
'' capital company"; but then, on the other 
hand, there was that don't-careishness about 
her, which was, in Frank's opinion, very 
dangerous. We all know the fate of the 
historical gamin^ who dared to set those who 
were older and wiser than himself at nought; 
but even to be " eaten by lions" seemed to 
Frank Chamberlayne a preferable lot to that 
of beipg catawhampously chawed up by 
'^Society," when that society has been 
angered (through being treated with con- 
tempt) by its victim. 

'' In a very short time," Frank Chamber- 
layne said to himself, '' there will be few 
things too bad for the ' world ' to say of 
Mrs. Fendall. I wish I knew her well 
enough to give advice. Above all, I wish 
I dared hint to her that she may be doing 
harm to Florence Bloxholme. She is gene- 
rous-hearted and unselfish, and would, I 
tliink, be more careful then.^^ 

Frank, as he thus communed with him- 
self, was walking slowly (slowly, inasmuch 
as he was in some sort a philosopher, and 
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had early learnt the lesson, that in anticipa- 
tion lies the better part of pleasure) towards 
the home of her who was beginning, poor 
young fellow, to be — or perhaps he only 
Jancied that so it was — all in all to him. It 
was nearly five o'clock, and he had contrived 
that a half imaginary commission firom 
Florence Bloxholme should make his pre- 
sence not altogether imexpected in Belgrave 
Oescent. 

'^ I think she must expect me. That brute 
of a befloured flunkey can never have the 
face to say ^Not at home' again," the rising 
young barrister, whose promise of profes- 
sional " pluck " was already considerable, 
kept saying to himself; and with the 
thought that he should soon see the girl 
whose image was seldom absent from his 
thoughts, his heart began beating so con- 
temptibly fast, that the poor young man, 
ashamed of his own want of self-control, was 
about, in order to gain time for the recovery 
of that composure of demeanour which the 
rules of society demand, to turn down a 
lateral street, when an open carriage, which 
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he recognized at once as Miss BloxholmeV- 
sociable, suddenly swept, after tiiming a 
comer, past him. 

In the carriage were two ladies, one of whom 
being Florence, it mattered little who it was 
that occupied the place beside her; but the 
fact of the opposite seat being tenanted, for 
the nonce, by one of the handsomest and 
(as more than one woman had found to her 
cost) one of the most fascinating men in 
England, did signify ; and Frank Chamber- 
layne, as the high-stepping bays, with even 
more "show" than speed, trotted past 
towards the drive, felt his heart — ^the heart 
which had just before been so hopefully 
beating — sink within him for fear. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^' She certainly is handsome, but there is a 
something about her which must always 
prevent her really getting on ; but her horse 
is beautiful, and the fit of her habit is some- 
thing wonderM." 

So speaks Lady Flintshire, as, hidden 
behind the curtain, she watches (the while 
Mrs. Fendail sits her horse graceftdly in sight 
of the windows of 64, Belgrave Crescent) the 
mounting of Florence Bloxholme for her mid- 
day ride. 

^^ There is such a thing, I have heard, as a 
lady's habit fitting too well," remarks Lady 
Adora, sententiously ; '' and as to Mrs. Fen- 
dail being handsome, I cannot say that I see 
it, She has a large mouth and white teeth, 
and when you have said that you have about 
said all. I do wish though that if she must 
be noisy, she would choose somewhere else 

VOL. n. F 
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than this street to expose herself in. The 
Guernseys opposite must think that we have 
the strangest acquaintances!" she adds, as a 
natural girlish laugh, which is perfectly 
audible through the open window, breaks in, 
in answer to some merry remark of Barbara*s, 
from Flossie's ruby lips. 

And laughingly, as becomes their age, 
(albeit one is a widow,) the two young women 
ride away. That their ride would be a 
tSte-d'tSte one was hoped by both, for Bar- 
bara had, on the previous evening, written to 
her friend some cabalistic words, which that 
friend fully imderstood to mean that Mrs. 
Fendall had something of importance to 
communicate to her. 

'^ I don't believe in the evil eye, or I 
should be half afraid, I own, of Lady Adora's," 
said Mrs. Fendall, gaily. ''What queer' 
women they both are! Now, there is no 
real reason, I suppose, why they should not 
enjoy existence ; and yet they can't, because 
they are always thinking of what other 
people will say of them — always (instead of 
being contented as they are) wanting, in some 
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way or other, to better themselves! Lady 
Ouemsey is such fun about them ; but it 's 
a shame, dear, to laugh at them to you. 
Besides, didn't you tell me one day that you 
had actually discovered Lady Flintshire to 
be human ?" 

^^ Indeed, I have, and Addie, too; for I 
cannot help thinking that the real reason 
why she objects to you is because of that nice 
boy Flinl^" 

" You don't say so ? What exceeding 
fim ! And I hope you haven't enlightened 
her? I hope you let her think that we flirt 
jaU day and every day to our hearts' content 
in Grandison Place ?" 

^' Poor Addie ! No, I couldn't do that, 
for, do you know — ^perhaps, though I ought 
not to say so — " 

" Oh, but do; I never say a word 
when I am cautioned not to ; and the study 
of human nature is one which I really 
enjoy." 

" Well, then, I believe her to be half in 
love with him (with poor Flint, I mean), 
and half with the family title/' 
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^^ The last I can believe, but the first I 
My dear Flossie ! " 

^^ I grant that it seems impossible; but, as^ 
Lord Arthur said the other day, ^ Le cri de la 
nature^ epousez moi!^ becomes more energetic 
as the years wear on." 

Mrs. Fendall held up a warning finger. 
^^Now, Flossie," she said, seriously, '^ I 
won't have you quoting the opinions of that 
man." 

^^ That man!" repeated Florence; and 
there was a curl on her perfect lip, for the 
girl was far from being a patient ^^ Grizel," 
and the words bespoke, in her opinion, 
animadversion, at least, if not contempt. 

^^ Yes, that man^ you foolish child; and I 
am not going to be deterred by any black 
looks — not that I ever saw one yet on your 
bright face — from saying what I consider to 
be my duty." 

'' But, Rita, Lord Arthur is your friend, or 
ivas^ at least. How is it that you are going 
to turn against him, for I see it is so, now ? 
How and why is it that you look so solemn, 
and that you have brought me here, for I 
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feel sure it is so, to \wam me against a man 
whom you know, for you must know, that 
I have begun to — ^to like f " 

Barbara is silent for a few moments, — 
moments which she employs in patting the 
shining neck of her bright bay mare, the 
while she, its mistress, prepares herself for 
the coming contest. At last she says, — 

'^ I don't wonder at your attacking me in 
this way. It was at my wedding that you 
first knew him ; and ever since, during my 
short married life, and the widowhood during 
which you and I have passed so much of our 
time together, you have had every reason 
to regard Lord Arthur St. George as my 
friend." 

"Exactly; and now you talk against him! 
I confess that such turning is to me in- 
comprehensible.'' 

" Listen, dear, do^ and try to be guided 
by my advice. I have heard things — " 

'^ Heard V'^ repeats Florence, scomftdly. 
" / am not given to believing scandalous 
reports." 

" Nor I, but proved feicts are stubborn 
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things, and the truth of my facts it is quite 
impossible to doubt. That Lord Arthur i& 
handsome, and delightful both to talk ta 
and hear talk, I grant, nor did I find it 
much easier at first to believe ill of him 
than you, of course, will do; but, Flossie^ 
darling, feeling that your happiness might 
be at stake, I have searched the truth to the 
bottom, and the result is, that I pray Grod to 
grant that you may escape from the toils of 
a man of whom I believe so thoroughly ill 
as I now do of Lord Arthur St. George." 

They are serious, nay, almost solemn 
words, and as she speaks them, the warm- 
hearted woman's voice trembles, and tears 
rise to her bright grey eyes. Barbara — 
with her gauntletted hand — ^brushes them off 
impatiently. 

" What a goose I am," she says, lightly. 
^^ As if in such cases any one ever did take ad- 
vice, or ever failed to hate the giver thereof! '^ 

^' But I don't hate you, darling," inter- 
rupts Florence. '' On the contrary, I think 
you the kindest of friends, at least I shall 
think you the kindest, if you will tell me 
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everything that you have heard against Lord 
Arthur. He has not," hesitatingly, and with 
a forced laugh, ^^ proposed to me yet." 

" But you feel sure that he wUl do so ?" 

Florence, who is very open on all subjects 
with her Mend, cannot deny that such is the 
case, and then, on being again urged to 
unfold her budget, Mrs. Fendall begins as 
follows : — 

" I won't say anything about our friend's 
earlier or later roueries ; the dissipations and 
amusements of men are often things about 
which women had better know nothing, and 
think less. ' What the eye don't view, the 
heart won't rue.' I am afraid that men who 
have lived what I call a milk-and-water life, 
are not always the pleasantest; but, as is the 
case with many of the good things we enjoy, 
it is just as well that we should be ignorant 
of certain unclean processes which go towards 
rendering them agreeable to the taste. I am 
not, darling, as you well know, over rigid, 
and had St. Greorge only been a profligate 
and a spendthrift — " 

"Only! Oh, Barbara!" 
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^^ Hear me out, Flossie, before you either 
exclaim or condemn. I am not, I hope, 
more inclined than are other women to make 
light of men^s moral delinquencies ; but setting 
the backslidings I have mentioned against 
other evil acts of which I know Lord Arthur 
to have been guilty, the profligacy and ex- 
travagance seem, in my eyes, to be light 
indeed ! " 

She glances at Florence's face as she says 
the words, and sees, to her regret, that the 
barometer of the wilftd girl's speaking coun- 
tenance is set at anything but '^ fair." A 
determination to '' keep her own opinion 
still," is, in fact, very plainly to be read, not 
only in the flushed cheek, but the firmly 
compressed lip of Florence Bloxholme. 

'' Lord Arthur was first favourite with you 
little more than twelve months ago," she al- 
most coldly says. '' I shall like much to 
know what has made you so suddenly become 
his enemy." 

'^ Not his enemy. Believe me, that if 
Flossie Bloxholmc's happiness were not con- 
cerned, the man, ill as I now think of him^ 
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would be safe from any remark of mine. I 
believe I am generally too indolent," she 
adds, a trifle haughtily, '^ to trouble myself 
much about other people's concerns, and I 
have very little doubt that I shall live to 
repent me of having made an exception in 
your favour." 

^^No, indeed! you shall never do that," 
eagerly exclaimed Florence, who, besides 
that a slight pang of remorse for her ingra- 
titude had seized her, begins, perhaps, to be 
afraid that Mrs. Fendall might change her 
mind, and allow the demon of curiosity which 
she had raised, to remain unlaid^ — ^^you shall 
never do that ! I know how truly you both 
mean, and wish me well. Dearest Barbara, 
forgive my pettishness, and I will listen grate- 
folly, not only to your tale, but to your 
advice." 

"You will! Ah, dear, such promises are 
easier made than kept; however, as far as 
the story goes, sad as it is, you shall have 
it. You know, as all the world does, that 
Lord Arthur is a widower — " 

" With one darling little girl." 
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'^ Which he cares about as much for as he 
does — I was going to say — ^for you, but that 
would have been arrant nonsense, for, of 
course, he loves one of the prettiest girlti in 
London fifty times better than he, being what 
he is, cherishes that poor little child, the 
daughter of a woman whom he only married 
for her money, and whom he, during her life, 
treated cruelly,'' — and then Mrs. FendaO, 
who is determined to have her way, opens 
out her budget. 

'' Oh, Barbara," exclaims Florence, "how 
can you have learnt all this ? He seems so 
gentle, so affectionate." 

" Whilst he is, in reality, the very incar- 
nation, the very essence of all that is hard 
and heartless." 

" I cannot beKeve it. I must have proofo 

of the truth of what you say, and even then 
dead, and can give no eviuence. Her rela- 
tions, from whom you probably heard the 
— People do invent so ! The poor woman is 
accusations, can hardly be impartial judges 
of the matter." 

"In short, ^imless one should come unto 
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you from the dead, you will not believe !' I 
feared how it would be ! Mine is nothing, 
I confess, but hearsay evidence, nevertheless 
the impression remains indelibly fixed upon 
my mind that my informant spoke the truth. 
You may, perhaps, have heard that Lady 
Arthur was the natural daughter of a man 
of large fortune, but, as report says, of low 
family, who, charmed with the idea of having 
the son of a marquis for a son-in-law, expe- 
dited the marriage by giving, during his life- 
time, a large sum of money, £50,000, I havo 
heard it stated, to the child whom he had 
never permitted to bear his name.'^ 

*^ He made her, I suppose, what amends he 
could," says Florence, who appears deter- 
mined to view in the most favourable light 
the conduct, not only of Lord Arthur St. 
George, but of all who might, even in the 
remotest degree, be connected with his^ 
affairs. 

"I hope," continued Barbara, ^Hhat the 
time will come, and that soon, when you 
will feel, that in sacrificing his daughter to 
his own ambition and low-minded love of 
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mere rank, this man (whose name I have 
never heard, but I am certain I should have 
hated him), more than neutraKsed the seeming 
generosity of his conduct. Lady Arthur St. 
Greorge, whom I have heard described as a 
meek, unresisting creature, died not of 
actually brutal ill-usage, — women often sur- 
vive that, and are found, in too many 
instances, far more ready than is, in my 
opinion, advisable, to ignore and forgive the 
acts of aggression towards them, for which 
they find an excuse in hasty tempers, and 
qualities of a similar description, — ^but for the 
conduct towards her by her husband, which, 
as I firmly believe, brpught this poor, long- 
suffering creature to an early grave, there 
could be alleged none of the reasons to which 
I have just alluded. He is not afllicted with 
the violent temper which sometimes is the 
concomitant of warmth of heart, but is 
utterly selfish, mean-natured, and a bully! 
Nay, dear," seeing that Florence is about 
to interrupt her, the eager woman continues, 
'^hear me out; and when you learn that 
it is from an aunt of his late wife's — " 
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^^ Her aunt ! Ah, Barbara, that must — 
most likely, at least — ^be one-sided evidence." 

Mrs. Fendall shrugs her shoulders im- 
patiently. 

^^ If you are determined, Flossie, not to be 
convinced, I have nothing more to say," she 
rejoins. ^* I cannot force you to believe my 
story, .nor can I hope that you will even 
allow yourself to consider what I have said, 
before you take the irrevocable step which 
I see such terrible cause to dread. You have 
a large fortune, and St. George, who, by his 
marriage settlement, has nothing more than 
a life interest in £700 a year, is already 
distressed for money." 

" I could never see why, because a man is 
poor, he must necessarily be mercenary," 
Flossie, with flashing eyes and glowing 
cheeks, is beginning; but Barbara still ^^ keeps 
the floor." 

" Now Flossie," she says," that's nonsense. 
You know quite as well what I mean, as if I 
were to take a year to explain it ; and of course, 
you are angry at the mere suspicion that 
your thousands have anything earthly to do 
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with Lord Arthur's love-making. Now, J am 
so diflferent ! Unless I had proof positive that 
the most charming of gandins (and many of 
them are charming, I grant you that) had so 
acted in his lifetime as to convince the 
world that he was above wooing a woman 
for her gold, I would, were my admiration 
ever so great, shut the doors of my heart 
against him. I am neither so young nor so 
rich as you are, Flossie ; but, nevertheless, 
I consider Barbara Fendall at twenty-three 
— ah. Colonel Fortescue, how d' ye do ? Let 
me introduce you to my friend Miss Blox- 
holme.'' 

And then, mutual bows having been 
exchanged, the ihree^ followed by the ladies' 
well-appointed grooms, continued their ride 
to and fro Rotten Row together. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

It was only natural that, as she rode 
onwards, the pale, patient face, as she had 
once seen it, of Lady Arthur St. Greorge 
should recurto Florence's memory. It was the 
fa-ce, so her own sense of what was tnie told 
her, of an ill-used and a blighted woman ; and 
yet it was so much pleasanter to believe him 
to be ^^ good; " and, moreover, she had been 
far too much startled by the unexpected 
attack made by Barbara on one whose ex- 
pected proposals she (Flossie) had certainly 
never dreamt of refusing, for any calmly 
rational mode of defence to have occurred to 
her. The accusations were of a kind to 
almost take away her breath. A fair young 
wife, rich and devoted, to have been, after 
the birth of that '' sweet fairy child," — the 
child of which its ^' fascinating " father 
always appeared so fond, — to have been 
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hurried into her grave by the positive 
cruelty (Mrs. Fendall had not certainly 
hesitated to ^^ call a spade a spade ") of her 
husband, was a tale of horror which Flossie 
found it almost impossible to believe. Of 
the hinted-at crimes of extravagance and, 
profligacy, Florence thought nothing — nay, 
I am even inclined to believe that (so far 
from perfectly was this young person's mind 
constituted) she would have felt — ^had the 
opposite offences of a tendency to economical 
and steady habits been brought against his 
lordship — a far stronger inclination than 
now to judge him severely. There was a 
" dash " about Lord Arthur St. George, a 
kind of saucy recklessness, which, combined 
with alternations of gentleness, and of 
words and manner indicative of an almost 
womanly tenderness of nature, were wonder- 
fully winning. And then he was so hand- 
some ! Dark liquid eyes, a nose with which 
it would have been difficult to find fault, 
and white teeth gleaming through a mass of 
dark brown, and bien soignte moustache, 
were amongst the personal advantages. 
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which, together with his six feet of height, 
his sKght figure (he was none of your 
muscular heroes), and graceful bearing, 
caused Lord Arthur St. George to be out- 
wardly as good a specimen of a fine young 
Englishman of the ^^ higher" classes as could 
well be imagined. Whether or not he 
possessed inwardly all or any of the good 
gifts which ^^do grace a gentleman," remains 
hereafter to be seen. 

He had had his chances, like others — this 
man who had so early drifted into evil, but 
who, for the reason that he came not only of 
'^ great" but of decent people, had had the 
good luck to have his more open vices con- 
doned, and his suspected ones ignored, by a 
rank-worshipping and venial world. The 
profession chosen for him had been that of 
Diplomacy; and, seeing that the Marquisate 
of Uppingham was a title not richly gilded 
by yearly revenues, Lord Arthur's anxious, 
parents did their best to instil into the son, 
whom they sent with the vices and follies of 
youth rampant in his veins, into a world of 
wickedness, the necessity of so behaving that 
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heavy debts of his would not be added to 
the money difficulties with which the owners 
of Somerford Castle already had to contend. 

" You must not forget that you have five 
sisters/' was amongst Lord Uppingham's 
parting warnings to his son; ^'and that I 
have it much at heart to add, if possible, to 
their slender fortunes." 

Whether or not the memory of the five 
Ladies Somers ever crossed, as a reason 
for his own self-denial, the mind of Lord 
Arthur St. George, is, I think, more than 
doubtful ; neither did he, even as a Foreign 
'Office clerk, prove himself of much use or 
account. On the contrary, frequent were the 
charges, both of idleness and inefficiency, that 
were made against him. Of course, seeing 
that he was a Lord Arthur, and not a mere 
^ 'Smith, Jones, or Robinson," faults were con- 
doned and vices winked at, which, had he 
been of meaner rank, would have gone far 
to ruin him at once. But to bring disgrace 
upon a noble family is so much more to be 
avoided than is the holding up to shame 
the son of merely honest parents ! And 
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thus it chanced that Lord Arthur, till such 
time as he was fortunate enough to obtain 
the hand and fortune of Dora Wyngate, had 
escaped the well-deserved consequences of his 
inisdeeds. That he had, in truth, culminated 
those misdeeds by the harshest usage of the 
wife to whom he owed so much, was very 
•certain; but, although the melancholy tale 
of poor Dora's closing hours was revealed, 
alihost as / am about to narrate it, by Barbara 
to her friend, the infatuation of that friend 
for the man who seemed to worship her^ was 
so strong and (in Barbara's opinion) fataly 
that nothing short of a miracle would be 
scapable of shaking her belief. 

Barbara's story, which can be told in very 
few words, ran thus : — 

On the day of her early death. Lady Arthur 
{so Aunt Bessy's niece by marriage informed 
her warm-hearted kinswoman), feeling weaker 
even than usual, lay upon the sofa, panting, 
as it were, for breath. Lord Arthur was 
expected in town, so that the sound of 
wheels, suddenly stopping, after the fashion 
of a fast Hansom, at the door, caused her 
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breath to momentarily stop, whilst a sense 
of suffocation frightened her into the terrible 
belief that she was dying. To utter a cry, 
during the few moments that the fearful 
sensation lasted, was impossible; but (for 
not thus was Katie to die, neither had she 
yet drunk her cup of suffering to the dregs) 
of a sudden, and with a great gasp, the 
labouring breath was drawn more easily,, 
and, with a strange sensation of surprise that 
she still lived, crowding in on her enfeebled 
brain, Lady Arthur, trembling nervously, 
and bathed from head to foot in the pro- 
fuse perspiration which was the immediate 
consequence of her alarm, prepared her^ 
self as best she could for the coming inter- 
view. 

Lord Arthur did not keep his sick wife long 
in suspense. The time to glance slightly over 
the contents of a note or two, and then, with 
lowering brow, and more than one muttered 
oath, to read more attentively a letter 
written in a strange hand, and marked ^im- 
mediate," was all the delay which (pending 
his rushing upstairs, two steps at a time^ 
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to his wife's room) the master of the house 
required. 

The fire in the grate had burnt very low, 
-and for the faint light which just sufficed to 
show the outline of her reclining figure, 
Dora was chiefly indebted to the gas-lamp 
burning brightly in the street outside. 

On his entrance, she made an effort to 
rise, but, feeling that to stand would be 
beyond her powers, she sank back in a 
sitting position on the sofa, and said, in low, 
hurried tones, — 

" I am so sorry ; there ought to have been 
more light," and she stretched out her hand 
towards the bell. 

To her surprise, he laid his cold, strong 
fingers upon hers, and thus averted the 
action she had meditated. 

" I don't want light," he said ; and, ah ! 
how the poor, Mghtened invalid shrank 
nervously, even as she had done, not once, 
but times out of niunber, fi'om the cruel 
coldness of those wrathful tones. " I don't 
ivant light," he said, "to find out what 
you've been about. What does this letter 
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mean ? The second of the kind I have had I 
Answer, can't you ? Don't lie shaking there 
like a—" 

'^ I can't answer ; indeed I can't. I don't 
know what you mean. Oh, pray, pray be 
merciful ! I am so ill, so near Death — ^" 

'^ So near a fiddlestick ! Hang it ! I Ve 
had enough of that bosh before. And as to 
not knowing what I mean about the letter, 

it s my belief, by , it is, that you wrote 

it yourself, or if you didn't, you were there. 
You can't deny that. Your own low tastes 
led you to the house of that vile, disgraceful 
mother of yours — a creature whom no woman 
possessed of any delicacy of feeling, to say 
nothing of her sense of common decency, 
would ever even mention." 

"Ah, you are too hard," broke in the 
firightened wife, who, although she had not 
remained in blissful ignorance of her mother's 
history, nevertheless was not without s(yme 
faith — the faith of the pure and simple-minded 
— in that silly mother s oft-repeated assertion, 
that she had been more sinned against than 
sinning. ' ' You are too hard upon my mother; 
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you do not know her, or you would not speak 
of her so cruelly, you would not — '' 

He bijoke in upon her mild remonstrance, 
fiercely, — 

^^ Know her ! " he repeated, in a voice of 
such withering scorn that Dora, like a poor 
weak sapling exposed to a cutting east wind 
storm, remained, as it were, withered and 
blasted by the pitiless assault, ''know her! 
have you taken leave of your senses that 
you can coolly speak of any one, out of her 
own degraded class, knowing^ as you call it, 
the woman who signs herself — d her im- 
pudence — Alice Bloxholme ? And she wants 
money, too; dares to write to me as her son- 
in-law ! By , it's something too prepos- 
terous ! Now just tell me, will you, before 
I go out to dinaer, what you meant by 
presuming to do what you kneio I never 
should have permitted, and whether Mr. 
Bloxholme was aware of this precious per- 
formance of yours ? Answer — can't you ? 

What the — axe you lying sulking there 

for, — snivelling like a whipped cur? By 
Jove, I—" 
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,He was interrupted by a voice, one wMcli 
was strange to him, saying, in a low tone, 
but with a determination which afterwards 
surprised the speaker herself, — 

' ' My lord, you mustn't go on like that 
— Sir Hildebrand said you weren't to ; and 
if Milady dies, I for one will say who it 
was that killed her ; " and, having so said, 
Mary Walters raised the head, which had 
fallen over the sofa's side, of her fainting 
mistress, and proceeded, with bitter wrath 
against the man (who, feeling perhaps that 
to abuse and vilify one, who, for the moment, 
had neither ears to hear, nor heart to torture, 
was simply waste of words and time, had, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, left the room,) 
surging in her breast, proceeded to use the 
remedies which, in the sudden attacks of 
syncope to which her mistress was subject, 
she had been instructed to employ. But 
in this instance the resuscitation of the 
sufferer proved a far less simple affair 
than had hitherto been the case. At 
rest, for a brief space, from pain, and care, 
and trial, who, amongst the very very 
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few who loved her, could have wished 
poor Dora to be aroused from the ^^ rapture 
of repose '' which, judging from the calm 
stillness of her beautiful face, the spirit — 
" wondrous phantom ! " — ^was enjoying, to 
taste again of the bitter cup which in life 
it had been given her to drink ? Neverthe- 
less, when, after the lapse of ten long minutes, 
no sign of returning life was visible in the 
recumbent form over which Mary Walters, 
with an expression of wistful anxiety in her 
stem face, hung so anxiously, a sudden fear 
that never again would the weary eyes of 
her unhappy mistress open upon this world 
of sorrow, sent her attendant flying with all 
speed downstairs, with the wild exclamation 
of '' My lady 's dying ! Run directly for Sir 
Hildebrand,'' on her lips. 

Before the trusted medical man arrived. 
Lady Arthur had rallied from her syncope, 
but her pulse was so slow and feeble, and 
the change in her appearance so marked, 
that Sir Hildebrand thought it his duty to 
warn the husband of the sufferer that the 
life of his patient was in danger. 
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'' And his lordship — you wouldn't have 
believed it, now, would you,'' continued 
Mrs. Walters, " of. the hardest heart as ever 
God made? — went out to dinner, the same 
as if my poor, dear lady had been no more te 
him than a dog. And when he came home, 
she 'd been just gone five minutes." 

"He killed her as sure as the world," 
sighed Aunt Bessy, to whom this revalation 
had been made, as she set down her teacup. 

And the good, plain-spoken woman, was- 
so far justified in her speech that the last 
blow, the coup de grdce, was given to poor 
Dora by the man who had long wished her 
dead, and who had, perhaps, — ^but what are 
we that dare to judge the secret purposes of 
the human heart ? — kept that concealed 
weapon in his hand, in readiness for the 
moment when to strike with it would, in all 
probability, be fatal. And yet, for all that 
Florence Bloxholme had been warned that 
his temper was violent, and that existence 
of his wife had been by him rendered miser-^ 
able, her hopes and desires were still as^ 
strong as heretofore to link her fate with 
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that of handsome, mcked, irresistible Lord 
Arthur St. George; and she looks forward 
to the day when she will, should the Fates^ 
be gracious to her, wear orange-flowers, and 
a BruxeUes lace veil for him, as the happiest 
and most blessed in her lease of life. For her 
blind, passionate wishes forbid her to believe, 
. and so, heedless of the friendly warning, she 
continues, womanlike, to "sow the whirl- 
wind," unmindfiil of the " storm" which she 
may have "to reap." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

About a week before the utterance of Barbara's 
Warning, — a warning which, even whilst she 
spoke it, she felt almost as certain as woman 
could be that it would be disregarded, — a 
knot of young men, — ^^ swells" all of them, to 
use the generic term, or they would not be 
in such easy distance of one another, — are 
standing, the inevitable cigar between the 
lips of each, on the upper step of the Bel- 
lenden Club. Not very far away, and leaning, 
in an attitude of unconscious grace, against 
the portico pillar of an adjacent house, is a 
yoimg girl, who is apparently waiting for 
one who tarries. She has a few flowers in 
her hand, but her dress, though simple and 
decidedly suggestive of lack of ^^ means," is 
not of the tawdry kind which is usually (and, 
as we may suppose, from necessity rather 
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than choice) adopted by the professional 
flower-seller. 

"By Jove! what a beautifiil girl!" ex- 
claims one of the smokers. He is the 
yomigest of the group, and the extreme and 
rare beauty of the girl before him, has, upon 
his not yet blase mind, an effect somewhat akin 
to that which, in the breast of the horuy yet 
imtutored art lover, is sometimes produced 
by the first sight of those " glorious works " 
that have for generations been, to the 
sculptor and the painter, "parents of good." 

The complexion of the girl whose loveli- 
ness has called forth young Lord Flintshire's 
exclamation, is one of the purest, clearest shade 
of "brown,'' and the texture of the skin is so 
fine and delicate, that every passing emotion 
calls the maiden blush of exquisite colour to 
her cheek. Her brown eyes are long-shaped 
and dreamy in expression, whilst that of the 
camation-hued lips is scarcely that oi patient 
resignation to the inevitable. Slight of figure 
is she still — ^being but "a slip of a girl," 
eighteen at the very most, and upon the 
glossy head, with its dark-brown, bronze- 
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tinged hair, — ^hair which is all but black, — the 
pretty creature has, with quite unconscious 
coquetry, and solely to protect her bare head 
from the sun, pinned a square of snow-white 
linen, — a coiffure which does, in truth, lend 
to her a very foreign and unusual appear- 
ance. 

^^A touch of the tar-brush there," says, 
with the nU admirare manner which, when 
in reality most interested, he knows best 
how to assume. Lord Arthur St. George. 
'' She is good looking though, and has a spice 
of the devil too in her eyes, which — " 

As he speaks, and before he can conclude 
a sentence that did not promise to be, in 
point of morality, well worth the listening to, 
the graceful head, of which the glossy rip- 
pling hair is, as I have said, almost the only 
covering, turns sharply roimd, and, raising 
her long dark lashes, the girl gazes full, and, 
as it were, even curiously, into the face of 
the speaker. 

'' Gad ! she '11 know you again, St. G — ," 
exclaims Charlie Fendall, with a laugh. 
^^But, I say," as the girl, apparently satisfied 
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with her examination, moves slowly away, 
"who is it that she's so like? IVe seen 
^ome woman, not lately, but one of those 
odd days, of whom that young woman re- 
minds me most uncommonly. I say, St. 
G— " 

But Lord Arthur, not much to the surprise 
of more than one of those thoughtless spirits, 
is no longer there ! The glance, — one which 
might almost be described as a "meaning," 
one that the lovely daughter of Eve had 
thrown at the handsomest man present, — ^was, 
in the opinion of the rest, quite suflficient 
to account for his lordship's absence; and 
when, a few seconds afterwards, a certain 
"cad," attached in a loose kind of way to 
the club, was seen to follow, with swift but 
stealthy footsteps, on the way which the 
dark-haired daughter of the people had 
trodden, a "nod and a wink" was sufficient, 
as those signs of intelligence passed between 
them, to demonstrate to those "blind" 
yoimg asses (blind as are most men of their 
age, vocation, and tastes, to what is, in reality, 
most worth the seeing) that, to let the pre- 
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sent opportunity slip by unimproved, was 
not the present purpose of that "busy bee" 
(I speak of that young nobleman in his 
character of flower rifler), Lord Arthur St. 
George. 

Plenty of work — work being with him a 
synonym either for present pleasure, or for 
the attainment thereof — ^had his lordship just 
now upon his hands ; and yet, for the life of 
him, he could not have forborne to follow in 
the wake of that strangely attractive-looking 
girl, — the girl whose glance towards him had 
been, as he well knew, full — and how could it 
be otherwise ? — of recognition. 

"How pretty she is! Prettier, a deuced 
deal, than she looked by owl-light at Hayling 
Beeches ! What a fool I was not to find out 
from Dora who she is, and what she was. 
doing there ! " 

Such and such like are amongst Lord 
Arthur's ruminations as, taking short cuts, 
and walking with as much haste as it be- 
seems a man of his calibre to do, he, till he 
absolutely loses all trace of her in a crowd 
which has gathered round a fallen horse, 
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pursues the Kght-footed object of his 
curiosity. 

"Confoundedly unlucky," as well asa "fool" 
(so he, as he slowly retraces his footsteps, 
tells himself), had he, in the matter of the 
unknown damsel, been. After his short in- 
terview, fettered by "that ass Lowndes's" 
presence, in the shrubbery, he had entered 
the house ready primed with the questions 
regarding Lizzie which he would address, 
without delay, to his wife. But determined 
individual though he was, and especially 
determinedw hen a woman was (in any way) 
the one to be conquered. Lord Arthur found 
himself for once obliged to yield to that 
necessity which, as we know, defies law. 
After her sister's departure, Dora had been 
seized with one of those long and alarming 
fainting fits which were, in fact, a "mimic 
death," and could not, as even he could per- 
ceive, either hear or understand the purport 
of any words which he might address to her. 
After that came visitors, — ^men who had long 
been engaged to him for the Goodwood 
week ; and who, to do them justice, were in 
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total ignorance (although they were aware of 
the circumstance that Lady Arthur was an 
invalid, and felt too unwell to appear) of the 
extent of their hostess's sickness and danger. 
The companion:;hip of such congenial spirits 
as these, together with the excitements of the 
racecourse, went, after his. wife's death, a 
long way towards putting Lizzie and her 
mysterious visit out of the handsome young 
widower's head ; Chantilly and Baden thrust 
her memory stUl further into the background ; 
whilst the death of Lady Arthur saved her 
from the necessity of replying, either by 
truth or prevarication, to queries which she 
would have found it very painfiil to answer. 
When Florence returned from her length- 
ened foreign tour, Lord Arthur St. George 
had been about two years a widower, and 
already, as will without difficulty be believed, 
he had more than begun to feel that an 
income of £700 is one, the '' limits " of which 
are very easily arrived at. Having already 
tried the yoke of matrimony, and found its 
burden easy enough to bear, it was his fixed 
purpose to make Florelice Bloxholme the 
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medium by which the many pleasures of his 
selfish, frivolous life might be continued to 
him. He was not in the slightest degree in 
love with the girl whom, together with her 
possessions, he intended to appropriate to 
himself. Even if Flossie had been — which 
she was not — his style of beauty, the mere 
fiswjt of her being his wife in prospect (for, 
be it remembered, he never for a moment 
doubted his own success) would have been 
sufficient to diminish her attractiveness in 
his sight ; for Lord Arthur belonged to the 
olass of men to whom the very name of 
matrimony is odious. A married man was, 
in his opinion, a lowered, at least, if not a 
lost man ; and the only reasonable and valid 
excuse for putting himself in a position so 
" felse," as well as so pitiable, was, in our 
spendthrift's opinion, " money" ! To obtain 
that good, — the good by which Rank and 
Consideration, together with Pleasure of 
every kind and degree, may be purchased, — 
marriage became, so deemed Lord Arthur St. 
George, if not a venial sin against ^^good 
form," and all that goes towards making a 
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man appreciated as he should be, at least a 
shortcoming which, if the bonds of wedlock 
are lightly, as well as gracefully worn, may 
by the lenient, be passed over and forgiven. 
And it is to the man (and may we not, 
whilst joining her name with his, write of 
her ''poor Florence"?) who holds such 
doctrines, and cherishes sentiments such as 
these, that the inexperienced young woman 
in question is beginning, with the full force 
of her passionate heart, to love. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was many a day after her sister's death 
before Lizzie again saw the man whose 
love for her grew and flom'ished the more, 
even as do some of the loveliest of exotic 
plants, when deprived of light and sunshine. 
In the darkness — for it was darkness to 
Hartley Vane when he was deprived of the 
brightness of Lizzie's presence — ^his thoughts, 
very much to the prejudice of his law studies, 
were always of her^ and of the, to him, all 
important question of " Does she ever think 
of me?" 

Not often, he feared. She had given him 
no encouragement to behave in the very 
slightest degree towards her as a lover. Her 
very frankness, and the entire confidence she 
placed in him, — for he knew all the secrets, 
he believed, of her life, nowj — ^were felt by 
the poor manchotj who placed himself so low, 
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and her (despite the story of her birth) so 
high in his esteem, was terribly crushing to 
any faint hopes for the future which might 
be germinating in his breast. And yet how 
sorely did she, his beautiftd one, stand in need 
of a friend — a friend and a protector ! He had 
never been to Lizzie's home, never seen her 
mother ; but he felt well convinced, from the 
little concerning Mrs. Blunt which her 
daughter had let fall, that not from that 
mother could Lizzie look for precious care 
and coimsel. 

" If I could but be with her ! — could but 
be near to see that she is safe!" was the 
almost unceasing wish of the unhappy lover, 
when weeks had sped by, — ^long, anxious 
weeks to him, — and no word or sign of life 
had come to him from Lizzie. 

He did not even know — so worthy of an 
older head had been the young girl's caution 
— where she lived, for Lizzie had, one day, 
early in their acquaintance, said to him, — 

' ' You will not follow me ? Don't try, 
please, to find out more than I tell you 
about mamma." 
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And, such was tlie innate delicacy, sense 
of honour, chivalry — call it what you will — 
of the man's nature, that to disobey her 
simple wish never once occurred to him ; 
never, at least, till now. Now, when he was 
debarred from seeing her, he did feel, and 
that often, what an untold comfort it would 
be to have cognizance of the place of her 
abode ; to have seen the interior of the room 
in which she read and worked, and partook 
of her simple meals; but, above all, he 
wished, oh, so earnestly, that he could have 
seen and been able "to form an opinion of 
his loved one's mother ! Of her he enter- 
tained — although he would not, perhaps, have 
owned, even to himself, that so it was — a 
nameless dislike and dread. Merciful and 
tender by nature to the weak and the erring, 
his heart was hard as the pavement on which 
he walked, to the woman whose sin — for he 
believed her to be a sinner — had brought 
reproach, and all its attendant evils, on a 
child like Lizzie. The girl's very liberty, 
that blessed boon to him, was, in that it had 
been permitted by Lizzie's mother, — ^the 
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mother who, being what she was, ought to 
have been doubly, trebly watchful over her 
girl, — ^had become, as regarded Mrs. Blunt, 
a cause to him of offence. That she was a 
wretch, capable of very ugly crimes. Hartley 
Vane had, with the enthusiasm of youth, 
wrought himself into believing ; and this 
being so, can we wonder that the fervour 
of his desire -to be himself the guardian of 
Lizzie's innocence and beauty was greatly 
increased thereby ? 

On Christmas Eve, long after the twilight 
duskiness of the long wiiiter's night had com- 
menced, Mrs. Vane is sitting in her small 
parlour — a parlour which cannot well be 
called a drawing-room, seeing that it differed 
so widely in appearance from any modem 
apartment which we are in the habit of 
associating with that familiar name. Small 
and square^ but for a hmv of lath-and- 
plaster which juts out into a tiny garden, 
the room is as bare of any article which can 
truthfully be called one either of ornament 
or luxury as it is possible for a room inhabited 
by persons of refinement to be. 
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To the initiated this bareness^ — this total 
absence of the pretty trifles, to say notliing 
of the comforts which well-stuflfed arm-chairs 
and lounges for the weary back afibrd, — ^would 
speak volumes of the family past — the past 
as regarded exiled Gilbert, — Gilbert the pro- 
digal, who, even though at the other end of 
the world, is still a grievous trouble, as well 
as expense, to the unselfish ones at home, — 
Gilbert, to pay whose debts the mother and 
.«on have denuded themselves of all the 
pleasant superfluities of life ! 

It is on Christmas Eve, then, with the 
memory of many another long-ago Christmas 
thronging round her, that Mrs. Vane, feeling 
just a little surprised that he is so late, sits 
and watches for her son. He is usually 
punctuality itself, knowing well that trouble 
and ill health have shaken his mother's nerves, 
and rendered her almost morbidly fearful of 
an imaginary accident to the son who is to 
her — ^inasmuch as he is her all — so unutter- 
ably precious in her sight. 

It is this habitual care for her comfort, 
this normal and most rare forgetfulness of 
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^' self," which causes the widow, as she sits in 
solitude over her fire, to so soon, as well as so 
unnecessarily, take the alarm ; for Hartley is 
but ten minutes late, only ten minutes, but 
then — and Mrs. Vane's thoughts are just 
drifting into another current of anxiety re- 
garding her treasure, when the postman's 
sharp '^ rat-tat" produces a sudden revulsion 
of feeling. Her correspondents are very few, 
they, as is only natural, having fallen away 
like summer Mends, since the Vane's "reduc- 
tion" of circumstances has placed them in 
the category of poor relations; and there- 
fore, whenever, as is the case with her now, 
Mrs. Vane's nerves happen to be in a more 
than usually sensitive condition, the post^ 
man's knock aflfects her "for all the world," 
as her little waiting-maid says, " as if it was- 
a tillygram." 

" A letter for Mr. Hartley, ma'am," says 
Susan, as she lays it on the table ; " and 
please'm, as it 's nigh on a quarter-past, so 
sliall I bring up the tea ? " 

" Yes — no. Ah ! there he is ! " as the step 
she knows and loves so well sounds on the 
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damp gravel (for it is a green*" yule/' and as 
yet there have been no piteous appeals jBrom 
starved-out gardeners to the gentle sympathies 
of the well-clothed and fed), and in another 
moment Hartley, looking— as his mother, to 
her silent grief, has noticed to have been the 
case with him of late — careworn and troubled, 
has entered the room. 

" Well, mother," he says ; and the welcome, 
filial kiss falls with pleasant, albeit it is 
every-day caressfulness-, on the grief-lined 
forehead. "What is the case with you? 
all right ?" And, placing himself on the rug. 
Hartley looks down upon the small woman 
to whom his six-feet-one of stalwart manhood 
owes its being with an air of respectful 
protection, which to her heart's core the 
widow feels, and silently thanks her God for 
as a blessing beyond price. 

She looks up into his face with the nearest 
approach to a smile that ever now brightens 
up her own, and says, — 

" All right, my boy, thank you; just a 
wee bit wearying for the sight of you, that 's 
all. But, dear, there is a letter for you some- 
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where. Susan," to the ruddy-cheeked girl 
(an importation from their own Millshire), 
who has just set down the ante-prandial tea- 
tray, and is gazing in simple, open-eyed 
admiration at the handsome young master, 
on whose "lovely" short auburn beard the 
fog, which is so thick out of doors that " you 
can a'most cut it with a knife," has sprinkled 
many a drop of glistening moisture, — " Susan, 
where did you put Mr. Hartley's letter? 
It only came two minutes ago," continues the 
old lady, who, after the fashion of those who 
have been alone and silent all the day, is glad 
to take off bit and bridle, and let the tongue, 
tired of its enforced taciturnity, wander as it 
will into the realms, let them be Qver so flat 
and uninteresting, of e very-day talk. " It 
was a small letter — " but before she can finish 
her sentence, nimble - fingered Susan has 
darted on the missive, and placed it in 
Hartley's hand. 

With the eyes of mother's love, Mrs. Vane 
watches him as he tears open the envelope, 
and reads the words, evidently few, which 
the sheet of note-paper contains. That they 
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interest him not a little she plainly sees, for 
a flush, which strikes her as being the result 
of some unexpected and gladsome news, rises 
even to his broad forehead ; and, . moreover, 
before he thrusts it away in his breast-coat 
pocket. Hartley has perused his letter twice. 
Then, after giving a tender "pat," 'one 
which, to the sensitive looker-on, plainly 
indicates satisfaction in the possession he 
has lodged there, to the pocket in question, 
the son, who is all in all to the watching, 
nervous soul beside him, draws a long breath, 
and subsiding into his own, not over comfort- 
able, arm-chair, begins talking about the fog ! 

" I don't know that I ever saw so thick a 
one — ^never, certainly, in dear old Millshire ; 
anci at one time I began to get quite be- 
wildered. We shall hear of plenty of acci- 
dents to-morrow, I fear — ' ' Hartley continues 
absently, and as if, which is true, he were 
" making talk.'' 

The subtle instinct, which is the growth 
of fear, reveals to Mrs. Vane that so it is. 
Absent from her in mind and spirit, and that, 
too, for the first time, is the dear companion, 
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the nearly idolized son, whose heavy personal 
misfortune, — ah! can it be possible (the idea 
flashes through her like lightning) that she 
has ever unconsciously huffsred to her heart 
as a blessing to herself, the dispensation 
which has made her boy an object of repul- 
sion to others, and has thus drawn down upon 
her head heavy and deserved chastisement ? 
Heavy, indeed! How heavy, none but 
those whose all of comfort, all of love and 
trust, depend upon the fealty of one weak 
and fallible human being, can imagine! 
Hitherto, — at least, so the poor mother fondly, 
as well as firmly believes, — Hartley has had 
no secrets fi:om her. In thus deluding her- 
self, she has doubtless betrayed the charac- 
teristics of a very weak as well as an 
extremely inexperienced woman; but who 
amongst us is there that has not, at some 
time or other of their lives, nourished similar 
vain and pleasant fancies ? Even if our son, 
or fi:*iend, or brother, be not — to borrow a 
French word — disgracie by Nature — if he be 

" A perfect man, and nobly planned 
To love, to comfort, to command,*' 
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liave we not revelled in the thought that in 
Ids aflfections we, who love him so entirely, 
who to him would give our hearts' blood did 
his needs require it, have no rival, and that 
no ear, save our own, is the recipient of his 
jsecrets ? And this being so, is it surprising 
that this poor widow should have fallen into 
the like grievous womanly absurdity ? or that, 
when she saw, or imagined that she did so, 
that the letter which her ^^boy" had, with 
such evident signs of deep interest, read, was 
written by a female hand, her heart should 
have fluttered fast with incipient jealousy, 
and her soul been all '^in arms, and eager 
for the fray " of explanation ? • 

Positively eager! strange as the fact may 
seem; but Hartley, be it remembered, does not 
belong to that class of men of whom women 
— aye, even their own mothers — stand in a 
kind of awe, and this owing to the too great 
probability (so unpleasant can the domesti- 
cated male of the human species, under some 
circumstances, make themselves) that the 
nobler animal may not chance to be in what 
we will, for lack of a better phrase, designate 
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as a fit mood to be trifled with. A '' mother's 
bairn," then, in spite of his broad shoulders, 
and his thick auburn beard, is Hartley Vane ; 
and being so, his parent, with a misgiving so 
slight that it is hardly worth the naming, 
says, as she pours out the beloved one's tea, — 

'' And who is your letter from, dear Hart? 
Not a lady, eh?" with a little nervous laugh, 
which Hartley, who is decidedly taken aback, 
echoes feebly. 

'' A lady ? Oh dear no ! What could put 
that into your head?" he answers, truthfully, 
he thinks, as to the letter, but with such utter 
falseness and duplicity as regards the spirit 
of his mother s question, that conscience^ 
slumbering lightly, as she is wont to do in 
the breasts of beginning sinners, wakes up^ 
and pricks him sharply. 

A sigh— one which mingles sadly with the 
stir of his mother's teaspoon as it rattles 
(normal betrayal of extra nervousness) against 
her cup — completes the discomfiture which 
that prick had commenced, and the widow's 
son, whose heart is decidedly one of flesh, 
melts into confidence at once. 
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CHAPTER X. 

*^ Yes, mother, it's quite true. She is not a 
lady,'' Hartley, following aloud his own 
train of thoughts, says ; while, so incapable 
are even the best and kindest of men and 
sons of comprehending and making allow- 
ance fpr the workings of a woman's mind, 
that the fact that his words had been as a 
stab to his mother's heart did not for an 
instant cross his brain. " Lizzie is — But, 
mother, I'll tell you everything now,— at least, 
everything I can, — from the very beginning. 
Don't be vexed, dear," taking her small, 
thin hand, and kissing it tenderly, '/ that 
I have kept anything from you. There 
really was next to nothing to tell, and what 
there was is partly another's secret more 
than mine; so that — " 

" My dear boy, say no more," breaks in, 
for she is the very soul of honour, the 
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recipient of this preliminary confidence. " I 
should be sorry to hear a word — a syllable, 
that was not intended for my ears. Drink 
your tea, dear, and forget that I said 
anything about it," continues the excellent 
old lady, who, despite her words, — words 
she believes are truthful, — ^would give those 
very ears of hers to learn from her son's 
lips all about ^^ Lizzie" that he can have 
to tell her. 

And, for once, virtue is, to a certain extent, 
rewarded, for Hartley is suddenly .seized 
with a desire for sympathy, and insists upon 
pouring out as much of his love secret as 
strictly concerns himself, to the one woman 
whose love and pity will, as he knows well, 
never fail him. 

^^I should like you to hear about it, 
mother, I should indeed; that is, if you 
don't mind,'' he says, simply. ^^IVe been 
a fool, of course ; but yoit^ at least, won't 
laugh at me." 

'^ Laugh at you ! my poor boy ! " mur- 
mured the widow, whose remorse would 
have been indeed great, could she have 
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:surmised the truth, — ^namely, that the stress 
which she had laid upon the pitying adjec- 
iive was confirmation strong of her son's 
worst fears, and lowered the already de- 
pressed state of his mental barometer by 
ien degrees at the very least. His mother's 
^^poor boy " ! Ever since he can remember 
Hartley has been ihatj and although, as he 
has had good reason to feel assured, pity in 
a mother's breast is the very parent of love, 
ihe two sensations may, as regards his 
melancholy case, be bitterly antagonistic 
in a young girl of eighteen ; and it is 
this melancholy reminder which rather, 
as he tells his tale, takes the life and spirit 
from the narrative away. 

Nevertheless, it is with the intensest 
interest that Mrs. Vane listens to the simple 
story. She has devised, long before the 
climax is reached, that her ^^boy" loves 
with, his whole heart and soul this nameless 
girl, who is, and is not, a "lady," — ^who walks 
the frequented streets alone and unprotected, 
— and who, but for the " gallant " interference 
of her son, might have been the sub- 
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ject of a common and disreputable brawL 
All this and more, the ^^ decayed gentle- 
woman," not being, as is that son, under 
the spell and glamour of the young girl's 
beauty, painfully feels ; nor does a word of 
encouragement — albeit, poor soul, she is far 
from entertaining any desire to make herself 
disagreeable — ^pass her lips. 

At last, and apparently as a species of 
" wind up,'' Hartley says, — 

^^ You see, mother, thrown together as we 
were, Lizzie and I could hardly fail to 
become intimate. She is so unprotected, so 
forlorn, poor child — " 

A gleam of something like amusement, for 
sorrow and poverty had not quite damped 
off the sense of humour which had in her 
younger days characterized the widow, who 
now so seldom smiled, sparkles up momen- 
tarily, as she says,- 

^^My dear Hart, I know you won't mind 
your old mother telling you the truth, and 
asking you just one question. If your Lizzie 
had not been, in your eyes, at least, a 
'^ beauty," how about the being thrown 
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together? When once you had rescued 
her from those rude street arabs — " 

^^ Oh, I assure you, on my honour — " 

" Ah yes, dear, you ihinhj of course, that 
her being pretty made no difference; but 
you don't know — you really don't," taking 
out her knitting, — " what a wonderful in- 
fluence beauty has over men." 

Hartley, who fancies that he does know, 
is for a moment silent ; then he says, a little 
remorsefully, for even in that ^^ second" he 
has had time to " search out his spirit," — 

" Well, mother, I dare say you are right, 
And that Lizzie's dark eyes — they are so 
wonderful, I wish you could see them ! — ^have 
had a good deal to do with my making 
an ass of myself. I have been very miser- 
able lately about not seeing her," he goes 
on, with that utter and naive forgetfiilness 
of other people's feelings which is charac- 
teristic (when in love) of the hiunan species. 
^' I have not heard anything, about her since 
— since somebody died that she was very 
fond of, and to-day I have had a note — 
you can read it, mother, there is nothing 
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particular in it; I wish," with a heavy 
sigh, ^^ with all my heart there was — ^to ask 
me to meet her to-morrow evening in St. 
James's Park." 

" To-morrow evening ! And the days are 
so short now ! Oh, Hart, she can't, indeed 
she can't, be respectable ! " 

As the word (the least objectionable, which^ 
on the spur of the moment, poor Mrs. Vane 
can fish out from her repertoire) booms out, 
— ^for it really does sound startling, from thi& 
best of women's lips, — Hartley's cheeks 
suddenly become as red, if not redder, than 
the muffetee which the widow, grieving only 
and always that he needs but one^ is knitting 
for her boy. He is blessed with a very 
sweet temper, and in the divine right, 
together with the almost infallibility of the 
mother, who has done and suffered so much 
for him, he has a firm and touching belief ;^ 
nevertheless, to hear such a word as has just 
escaped that mother's lips, spoken in the 
same breath with Lizzie's name, tries him 
sorely — so sorely, that before he can in the 
least recover his equanimity, he has to walk 
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three times, and that slowly, between the 
fireplace and the door. 

Meanwhile, the mother's heart is heavy 
as lead within her breast ! Almost from her 
boy's very birth she had dreaded for him 
the misfortune by which, as she now feared, 
he was about to be overwhelmed; and when, 
with advancing years, he developed — to her 
quick intelligence — a nature singularly 
sensitive and impressionable, very terrible, 
as she feared and believed, were the mortifi- 
cations which Providence had in store for 
her beloved one. 

^^ He will love with all his heart and soul ! 
Hartley is not the one to do anything by 
halves ; and then, poor darling, only think — 
oh! Bertie, do think — ^what will become of 
my unfortunate, my most miserable child ? " 

Mr. Vane, into whose ears these piteous 
appeals were, for lack of a more sympa- 
thizing listener, sometimes poured, was wont 
to take a very commonplace, as well as a 
common-sense, view of the matter. The 
reasons wherewith he endeavoured to con- 
, vince her that poor Hartley was n ot, of 
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necessity doomed to sit a male '' patience on 
a monmnent, smiling at grief/' carried with 
them all the respectability which age and 
long experience can bestow. 

"Such nonsense, my dear," he would 
frankly say; " as if everybody didn't know 
that a woman will marry anything— rposi- 
tively," with an air of intense disgust, 
" anything. Let a fellow be as ugly as the 
deuce, with his head growing — doesn't 
Shakspeare talk of such men ? — ^between his 
shoulders, and take my word for it, such is 
the horror women have of being old maids, 
that they would jump at him by the score." 

The truth or falsehood of this assertion, 
seeing that it did not meet Hartley s case, 
his mother felt less than no inclination to 
argue out. That a good woman's love, " fiill 
measure, pressed dowh, and running over," 
should one day be his, this was the boon 
which Mrs. Vane desired for her treasure, — 
the very strength of her fondness rendering 
her the while all the more painfully alive to 
the fact that probabilities were sadly against 
the realization of her wishes. 
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Out of the groove in which, for four-and- 
twenty years, Mrs. Vane's thoughts have 
run, it would not, at any time, be easy for 
.them to be shunted ; and Hartley may walk 
«ix times, instead of three, to and fro the 
door (a method of throwing off superfluous 
fiteam, which would not, seeing that the 
room only measures twelve feet by fourteen, 
occupy many minutes in the doing), with- 
out there being much chance of the widow's 
making the discovery that, by some- 
thing she has said, her boy has been ^^ put 
out." 

More than "put out," and worse than 
wounded ! — ^worse, in that he sees no way of 
clearing up the mystery in which it is Lizzie's 
will to shroud herself, — no method of proving 
to his mother (who, despite her excellence, 
owns, seeing that she is human, certain im- 
perfections, amongst which, that of clinging 
just the least in the world over-pertinaciously 
to her own pre-conceived opinions is one) 
that, in spite of "appearances," which do 
tell, to a stranger, a Kttle against her, Lizzie 
Blunt is " pure as unsullied snow," or, in 
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other words, is as "respectable" as it i^ 
possible for a lovely young girl to be. 

He is greatly puzzled, poor fellow, what 
plan to pursue ; but at last he says, abruptly, 
having come to a standstill by his mother's' 
chair, — 

" Look here, mammy, you mustn't, if only 
for my sake, — and I know of old that you 
would do any anything for me, — ^run away 
with the notion that Lizzie Blunt is like other 
girls, — I mean, like them as to being vain, 
and — and — imprudent, and that kind of 
thing. She is dreadfully old of her age — " 

"Old?" repeats the widow in surprise; 
for Hartley, startled, perhajps, at the strange- 
sound of his own words, had become suddenly 
silent. " I don't quite understand your mean- 
ing, my dear ; but, perhaps, if you were to 
explain — " 

" But I couldn't, mother ; no, not if I 
were to try for an hour. Unless you could 
see Lizzie, and hear her talk, you would 
never understand what I mean by calling her 
old. You see, she has lived, poor darling, 
such a hard life — " 
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^' Hard?^^ again repeats Mrs. Vane, won- 
deringly. 

"Yes, hard J and cruelly hard, too; for Life, 
as she has seen and found it, has embittered 
her nature, has — ^" 

" My dear boy ! I cannot like what you 
teU me of this girl ; and yet I feel, I am sure, 
jfrom all that you let drop, that — " 

" That I love her ? Of course I do, mother," 
drawing himself up with a certain pride. 
"She is as clear to me as — I was going to 
say — ^yourself, but the feeling is so entirely 
different ; so — so — I don't know how to ex- 
plain it, only Vun n^empiche pas Vautre. 
You are not vexed, dear mother, because I 
love her?'' he continues, peering . anxiously 
in the small face, framed with its soft grey 
hair, which has never worn any but a tender 
look for him. 

She strokes his hand, his one strong, mus- 
cular hand, caressingly, as she answers, — 

" Not vexed. Oh, no ! but glad, so glad and 
thankful; if she loves you, and — is good — " 

He turns away for a moment, and then 
Bays, hurriedly, — 
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" She is good, mother, as good as gold 
purified seven times in the fire ; but," with a 
sigh which goes straight to his listener's 
heart, ^^she will never love me — never ;^^ and^ 
throwing himself into a chair, Hartley Vane 
•covers his eyes with his hand, and, but for 
his manhood's sake, would have relieved his 
overcharged heart with tears. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The kind of semi-confidence which has taken 
place between the mother and son has proved 
of less than no gg^in to either of them ; for 
their meeting, the next morning, was marked 
by the awkwardness and discomfort which 
so many of ns, after listening to a humiliating 
confession from one we love, have, on the 
first sight again of his downcast face, expe- 
rienced. 

Throughout the greater portion of the 
night, Mrs. Vane had been kept awake by 
dismal thoughts concerning Hartley's impros- 
perous loves. All her grievous forebodings 
regarding him had, she kept repeating ta 
herself, been worse than realized, for, not 
only did her boy love hopelessly and in vain, 
but the object of his devotion was — whatj 
Mrs. Vane could not, of course, say ; but that 
there was a something very singular (and, as 
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a rule, steady elderly people object to singu- 
larity in any shape) about her, could not be 
doubted. It was grievous to think that Hart- 
\^y—her Hartley, who was worthy, so the 
fond mother told herself, of the best and 
noblest wife that England could produce — 
should, perhaps, be worked upon, beguiled, 
and deluded by a — creature ! . 

For a ^^ creature" — ^whatever she may have 
nieant, but probably it was nothing very 
heinous, after all, by that expression — Mrs. 
Vane actually worked herself up into mentally 
calling the object of her son's devotions — ^the 
young and unprotected girl, for whom he had 
that night, upon his bended knees, implored 
that she might then and ever be ^^ delivered 
from evil," and preserved pure and blameless 
unto her life's end ! 

Christmas Day that year rose drearily 
enough upon the three millions, more or less, 
that look out upon its advent from the win- 
dows that lie within the London district. 
The fog, with which an easterly wind had 
joined in friendly amalgamation, hangs like 
an impenetrable veil, at about a yard's dis- 
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iance, as it seems, from the pane of glass, 
tlirough. which, at nine o'clock, a.m.. Hartley 
Vane, with a comitenance as bright and 
smishiny as that of the day is gloomy and 
forbidding, is peering out into the street. 
Little enough is there to see. The old, old 
house in quiet Chelsea, which both mother 
and son have infinitely preferred to any of 
the hastily " run up," '' spick and span " new 
t)nes, which, alike as so many rows of peas, 
" each alley having its brother," weary the 
eye with their uniformity, — ^the old house 
looks out upon shop- windows that are closed 
now — closfed for the great holiday which so 
few, it is to be feared, will keep in a sx)ber 
-and becoming spirit. 

So late as far into the night of Christmas 
Eve, great dazzling jets of flame had waved 
and flaunted over good and tempting things 
innumerable, with which those who could 
afford to pay for them would make merry on 
the Saviour's natal day ; but vanished are all 
' these glories now ! The sprigs of holly stuck 
into the bullock's goodly quarter, the geese 
and turkeys, the hecatombs of raisins, and 
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the rows of dwarf spruce Christmas treeSy 
that had all assisted to endorse the fact that 
Christendom's triumphant holiday was close 
at hand — are shut away from human sight. 

And now, for the question, '' Where is to- 
morrow ? " Echo may well answer, ^ ^ Where ?" 
The day has come, and a sadly untriumphant 
looking one it is! In gloomy, aye, even 
more than Sabbath-day solemnity, the few 
passers-by tread the fog-bedewed pavement, 
whilst, labouring through the thickness of 
the chill mist-laden air, there comes from, as 
it appears, a vague distance, the sound of 
uncheery bells, pulled by uncanny hands. 

Mrs. Vane, bent upon doing, on Christmas 
Day, what is considered the correct and 
proper thing, interrupts her son's reverie 
by coming behind him softly, and, with a 
gentle tap on his arm, saying, altogether as 
a matter of conventional form, — 

'' Merry Christmas, dear, and a happy 
New Year to you;" which salutation he, 
whose thoughts are all with Lizzie, answers 
with a kiss. 

^'Not much merriment out of doors, eh, 
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mother ? " he says, turning the face, which, 
to her thinking, has brightened considerably 
since she saw it last, towards him ; " but the 
alehouses \will be open after church-time, 
and then, for the million, merry Christmas 
will begin in earnest." 

They stand over the fire, awaiting the 
boiling of the kettle (id est, the water for the 
tea) and the simmer in the little saucepan, 
which will precede the dropping into it, by 
Hartley, of his mother's matutinal egg. 

^^ How dark it is ! — ^the firelight is really 
useful," remarks Mrs. Vane. ^^See! they 
have lit the gas opposite. I wonder," a 
little nervously, ^^ whether it will last all 
day?" 

"Impossible to say. Here puss," holding 
out for the tabby's acceptance a tempting 
morsel of Yarmouth bloater, which she, with 
much slow waving of her matronly tail, 
graciously condescends to nibble. / 

"How well she knows what's good!" 
Mrs. Vane, for lack of any more dpropos 
remark, says. 

" Or rather, she knows what she likes her- 
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self, as we all do. And, mother, by the way, 
I hope that you won't like going to church 
this foggy day. Think what it will be, with 
your tendency to bronchitis, to come out of 
an over-heated, crowded church into — " 

^^ My dear, I mast ! I wouldn't miss going 
to a place of worship on Christmas Day for 
anything that could be given me," puts in 
Mrs. Vane, hastily ; and her son, seeing that 
remonstrance would be useless, wisely leaves 
the subject alone, and — ^his thoughts still fuU 
of Lizzie — finishes his breakfast in silence. 

Contrary to the habits of those who have 
lived long and suffered much, Mrs. Vane 
clings lovingly to the celebration of anni- 
versaries. To her, the sight of the holly 
and the yew, the laurel and the spruce, with 
which the walls and pillars, the pulpit-stairs, 
and the chandeliers of the old parish church 
are decked, form part of a sacred and, withal, 
pleasant duty ; nor — for she is, happily, 
not gifted with a mind and memory upon 
which indelible pictures of the past are 
engraved — does the sight involve any risk of 
recalling to her mind with painful vividness 
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scenes of the " long ago " on which the cur- 
tain had dropped, never to be raised again. 

So they, the mother and son (neither of 
them being troubled, either in mind or 
temper, by any of those worrying points of 
difference, those hateful feuds, feuds which 
have for centuries been more fruitftd of evil 
than any others of the many which Weak 
and wicked human nature have conjured up), 
knelt together, and meekly uttered, not only 
their Miserere^ but their glad thanksgiving. 

^^ For points of Faith let graceless zealots fight, 
He can't be wrong, whose life is in the right." 

Hartley Vane, had you questioned him 
concerning his religious belief, would have 
answered you in some such words as these, 
and would, — ^but that was before he had 
grown to be so ^^ awfully fond" of pretty 
Lizzie Blunt, — ^have smiled his own sweet 
happy smile — ^the smile that brightened up 
aU his handsome face, as he made his simple 
confession of faith. 

With more loving trust idven than usual, 
did Mrs. Vane lean, as they walked home 
from church, upon her son's arm. As he had 
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foretold, the heat inside had been oppressiver 
Big flues, stoves, the united breaths of 
hundreds of human beings, imperfection in 
ventilation, all combined to render, for the 
weak and aged, at least, the sudden change 
to the clinging, merciless fog outside an' 
almost perilous contrast. Neither Mrs. 
Vane's heart nor her lungs were strong, and, 
as she walked, — ^briskly as she could, but the 
poor soul's ^^best pace" was slow enough, 
— homewards, a sense of suffocation seized 
upon and tightened round her throat. 

^^Oh, Hartley!" she gasped, ^Hhe fog! 
the fog is killing me ! " 

Fortunately, a cab was passing, into which^ 
with terror in his heart, he assisted her. On 
the way, a short one, happily, to the old 
house. Death seemed, to Hartley Vane's 
inexperienced eyes, to be terribly near. The 
battle for breath, so trying to witness, so 
horrible to feel^ continued; nor was it till 
after medical aid had been procured that 
she began to amend. And, during her slow 
recovery, how Hartley loathed himself, in 
that his thoughts ivould roam towards Lizzie, 
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And to the place of rendezvous at which he 
feared that he might, alas, be not! With 
what anxious eyes and ears he noted that 
the gasps became less frequent, the expression 
of agonized distress in his mother's face less 
poignant, and death suggestive; but, alack, 
for poor human nature! the motive for his 
anxiety, was mixed, adulterated, and, as he 
could not but tell himself, unworthy — ^un- 
worthy, because selfish, and, being selfish, 
jnext to impossible to banish away ! 
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CHAPTER XII, 

"You haven't been waiting long in the 
cold ? I have been so worried that I could 
not come before — so afraid that you would 
be gone." 

" No, I wouldn't have given up,— at least, 
not for a good while longer," Lizzie Blunty 
without a grain of coquetry, either in look 
or feeling, answers. "You see I am so 
anxious to ask a question — a question of a 
lawyer, I mean, and I can't £(,fford — ^besides 
its being about our secret, — ^you know, don't 
you," she asks, looking up into the eyes that 
are turned with such fond admiration on her 
face. 

Hartley replies with a nod; somehow — 
can it possibly be the fog's fault ? — ^he cannot 
just now trust himself to speak. 

Lizzie, brimful of her own subject, con- 
tinues (albeit Hartley has thrown his whole 
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soul into his eyes), without even a momentary 
change of colour, her explanation. 

"You see," she says, "that Lord Arthur 
St. George — ah ! you might well call him a 
vile man, and warn me, as you did once, 
against him — ^has forgotten poor, darling 
Dora already, and is going, it is said, only 
think! tomarry papa's other daughter, a great 
heiress, she you know who is Florence Blox- 
holme. Now, I want you to tell me," she goes 
on, hurriedly, and Hartley can see that the 
perfect cheek that is within reach of his 
scrutiny, is rosy enough now, "whether, 
as Dora was my sister, he can marry this 
one really too. / shouldn't mind," with a 
little defiant toss of her head, and an imcon- 
sciously brisker tread along the broad path- 
way that skirts the Bird -Cage Walk, — the 
bordering trees on either side of which, are 
only dimly visible through th6 shrouding 
gloom, — "I shouldn't mind, no, not in the 
very least, for Florence is nothing to me, 
her marrying such a man as that, if — " 

"Ah! but you would mind. You would 
be sorry to hear that any girl — and how much 
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the more your own sister ! — was about to 
place herself in the power of a man whom 
you know to be merciless, unprincipled." 

'' Yes, all that is true," a little impatiently; 
^^ but other girls, who want to be called ^ your 
ladyship,' and who admire a handsome man, 
have taken their chance before her, and so, 
I suppose, must she. It is only because 
Florence is a friend and pet of Mrs. Fendall's 
that I want to have my question answered.^' 

'^ And what, and who is Mrs. Fendall?" 
asks Hartley, who is capable of feeling 
bitterly jealous even of a woman, if Lizzie's 
heart, the heart which he fears is so cold to 
him, has warmed towards her. ^^A Mend 
of yours, eh ? I do not think I have heard 
you speak of her before." 

'^No, and but for this question about 
Florence, you would not now," Lizzie says 
shortly, for temper is not her strong point, 
and Hartley's interruptions have ^^put" her 
'' out." ^^ It is only about this law question 
that I wanted to see you." 

'^ I know — I know, of course you couldn't," 
says poor Hartley ; and, as he utters the 
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words, the cold iron of hopelessness enters 
into his soul. 

^^Well then, as you know^ please not to 
interrupt," says impulsive Lizzie, who is 
beginning to feel slightly ashamed of her 
impatience, and whose " snub " has had, she 
perceived, more than its desired effect upon 
the sensitive nature with which she has to 
-do. ^^ Don't interrupt, but listen;'' and, for 
the first time, to Hartley's inexpressible joy, 
she — ^unoffered, you may be sure — takes the 
.one' arm (which holds an umbrella) of her 
^companion. 

A man less in love, less altogether thrown 
into the seventh Heaven of delight by this 
voluntary approach to familiarity, might 
have been alive to the awkwardness of having 
no second set of fingers to which to transfer 
the natty article, alike of use and ornament, 
that hangs gracelessly in front of him ; both 
Hartley Vane and Lizzie, are, however, far 
too much engrossed with other and more 
important subjects for thought, to trouble 
themselves about such trifles ; and so, with 
the darkness increasing, and the fog thicken- 
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ing round them, Lizzie, hanging, with the- 
careless abandon of a sister, on her com- 
panion's arm, speaks out frankly what she 
has come to say. 

^'Mrs. Fendall," she begins, "is just the- 
very kindest and most generous person in 
the whole world. She heard of me, — ^how 
doesn't much matter, but she did ; and when 
she found out how I was wearing out my 
wretched eyes to earn a shilling a day at the 
lace work, she not only employed me herself, 
but got other ladies to do the same^ so that 
I can earn my three shillings a day quite 
easily now." 

"Three shillings!" repeated Haaijley, 
under his breath, and full to overflowing- 
of pity for the lovely young, over-taxed eyes, 
which he pictured to himself as straining, 
hour after hour, by candlelight, in the long 
winter's nights, over this cruelly unremune- 
rative labour. 

Lizzie overhears the ejaculation, and takes 
the speaker up " short." 

" Well, and three shillings is a good deal; 
at least, / think so, who am not grand.. 
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Three shiUings a day is nearly fifky pounds 
a year, and — '' 

" But if you should overwork your eyes — 
injure your health ? " 

" Ah, bah ! what is the use of looking for- 
ward ? I shouldn't know about Florence, 
if it wasn't for Mrs. Fendall ; but she^ I have 
heardy — ^for, as you may suppose, I have 
never put myself in my half-sister's way, — 
quite dotes upon Florence. Some of my very 
best work — isn't it odd ? — ^was ordered of me 
by Mrs. Fendall as a present to her friend ; 
and now, it is only because I don't. want her 
^ — ^Mrs. Fendall, I mean — to be unhappy, that 
I ask you whether — in short, that I ask you 
what I did before." 

It is, as I have said, growing dusk by this 
time, and there is, besides, over Lizzie's face 
the shelter of a veil ; nevertheless, Hartley 
Vane dares not, even whilst meditating on 
his answer, glance towards her eager eyes. 
He is absolutely afraid to. meet them! 
afraid, inasmuch as the question which she, 
in all simplicity, has asked, is one that in- 
volves the discussion of, or at least an allusion 
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to, matters which, as Hartley feels thoroughly 
well assured, can never have, even in the 
most casual manner, been spoken of in 
Lizzie's presence. As I before said, that 
young person had, by slow degrees, and as 
their acquaintance grew into closer intimacy, 
trusted him with what were to her the aU- 
important secrets of her life — ^her home and 
parentage. That her mother, by reason of a 
certain letter, — ^which letter was, however, 
most unfortunately not in her own keeping, — 
firmly believed herself to be the lawful wife 
of Mr. Bloxholme, was amongst the foMs 
which, Lizzie confided to her Mend; but, as 
was I think only natural, she never brought 
herself, often as she longed to have her 
doubts solved, and her harassing hopes and 
fears calmed down to certainties, to the 
point of revealing to Mr. Vane the grievous 
truth that her own good sensible Aunt Bessy 
had — ever since she (Lizzie) had been old 
enough to put two and two together — ^thrown 
cold water on the soothing notion that her 
parents had been, by the law of the land, 
'' made one flesh." Latterly, — foryouseeAunt 
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Bessy was only a poulterer's widow, and ta 
call things by their right names came easier 
to her than to christen the article by some 
finer appellation, — latterly Mrs. Jennings had 
spoken quite openly to her niece upon the 
subject. 

'' You see, my dear," the worthy woman 
would say, ^' I never see no good, and never 
shall, o' people's deceiving of themselves. It's 
pleasanter, of course, when they get talking^ 
to you (as your mother does to me, poor 
soul) to say, ^Oh, yes' and ^I know,'' and 
that kind o' thing; but it ain't right, it 
puts crooked notions into galls' heads, and 
makes 'm above their work. If your mother 
had anything, just a line even, to show from 
that bad fellow — I must call him so, Liz, 
though he is your father — ^to show, I wouldn't 
say a word ; but she hasn't, and so it 's best 
for you, my dear, to know the worst at 
once." 

And what the ^^ worst" was, poor Lizzie, 
whose moral senses as well as her physical 
ones had not been so tenderly kept from the 
knowledge of what evil is as are some of 
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Divc8*s more fortunate daughters, soon, only 
too welU understood all, and more than all, 
that Aunt Bessy implied. But that so it was, 
Hartley Vane remained in ignorance — ^an 
ignorance wliich rendered the answering of 
her question, to say the least of it, difficult. 

*• Please, do tell me.'- she, seeing his hesi- 
tation, without comprehending the cause, 
says« '' You see I *m late as it is, and a thick 
fog after night is one of the few things that 
frigliten me : but perhaps you don't know," 
with a little laugh, "^how it would be. 
You aro onlj- beginning, are you, to be a 
luwver ? '' 

** Only bcgiiming.-' he repeats, mechani- 
cally ; and then, rousing himself up to action, 
ho adds, almost brusquel}', •* it all depends — 
the question, I mean — of whether Miss Blox- 
liolnio vnW be legally married or not — on 
the fact of your mother's marriage j^eing 
proved." 

'^ Which It can't bo, I believe. It was a 
Scotch marriage, not a regular one; and 
mannna has lost the only letter firom my 
latlior which tcoidd prove it. She thinks ho 
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took it one time out of her desk, and I dare 
43ay he did. Oh ! how dreadful men are ! — so 
-cruel, so selfish ; but I won't say all I think 
of them." 

" I think you have said enough ! And is 
there nothing that can change your opinion 
of our unfortunate sex ? " 

^^ Nothing — as a whole, that is to say. Of 
course, there may be exceptions; but then 
I suspect that they are what I should call 
poor creatures. Then," after a short pause, 
"I am to conclude that this half-sister of 
mine, who has everything the world can 
l)estow to make her happy, is to marry the 
man she is in love with without running the 
risk, for that is what / thought possible, 
of its turning out to be no marriage at all ? 
Only imagine," with a short laugh, "what 
an awful thing that would be ! To come down 
to be a * Miss' again; to have every one, all 
the fine ladies who had been her friends look- 
ing shy at her ; to be like poor mamma, in 
short, only I suppose that nothing could 
make her — Florence, I mean — poor." 

^^Not if her money is properly settled 
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upon herself; and that will, of course, be 
done. It is a strange state of things, though, 
altogether ; and you say that Lord Arthur 
knows nothing of all this ? You really ima- 
gine that he does not even suspect — ? " 

^^That Dora was papa's child? Oh! I 
am sure not. My father was so clever, and 
people got so afraid of him. Why do you 
look so doubtful ? I ought to know ; and if 
poor Dora had even suspected that he did, 
she would surely have told me." 

' ' Have you ever seen Miss Bloxholme ? "* 
Hartley, to turn the conversation, asks. 

'' Once or twice ; and, oh, it did make me 
so angry, that the first time I saw her in her 
beautiful carriage, I turned away, and would 
not look again." 

^^ From your own sister, Lizzie?" It is 
the first time that he has called her by her 
Christian name, and the unexpected sound 
surprises her into a start. " I won't believe 
that you are jealous — envious." 

" But I am ! I don't want you, or any one 
else, to think me better than God and all the 
circumstances of my life put together have 
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made me. Why is she to have everything 
and me nothing ? If I am to believe mamma, 
she was my father's wife. What right, 
then, had he, because he wanted to marry 
some lady with what is called ^high con- 
nexions,' to leave us to starve, whilst he leaves 
every shilling he has to dispose of to 
Florence?" 

" It isn't fair. I can't tell you that it is ; 
but, dear, you must not expect justice in this 
world ; and remember, however ill he may, 
as you think, have behaved, it doesn't pre- 
vent the fact that — " 

" That he was my father ? — that is what 
you are going to say, I suppose ; but I don't, 
and never did, seem to see that for that 
reason I am bound to honour him. Why 
are we told to do impossibilities? Who 
can honour a bad man? They may love 
him, father or no father, — I can understand 
that,— but honour," proudly, ^^is another 
thing altogether." v 

There is a pause for a few moments after 
this — a pause during which they are moving, 
unknown to and unguessed at by Hartley, 
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in the direction of Lizzie's present abode. 
They are a striking pair, and, in spite of 
gathering twilight, not a few of those who 
pass them closely turn again to gaze cnriously 
after the tall, stalwart man, with his empty 
sleeve, and handsome head bowed slightly 
to one side, and the girl, tall too, and pas- 
sing fair, but dressed after a fashion which 
marks her as belonging to another ^^ world" 
than his. They are walking fast, faster than, 
before silence fell upon them, they had done, 
and Lizzie is just opening her lips to sum- 
marily dismiss her friend, when he says, 
drawing a long breath, and involuntarily 
tightening his hold upon her hand,— 

^^ It was good of you to send for me! Grood 
to want me ! Oh, Lizzie, when I think that 
the time may, must come, when you will 
have other friends, — Mends whom, though 
they may be so bad that you cannot honour 
them, you will, perhaps, God help you, love 
and trust, — I feel — ^No ! " checking himself 
suddenly, " I must not tell you what I feel, 
only it is so hard, so very hard, to be so long 
— weary weeks, months almost now, for the 
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weeks have grown to seven — ^without sign or 
token even that you are alive." 

"Has it been so long?" Lizzie says, 
fiimply. She was rather relieviBd when the 
man who hung breathlessly on her every 
word pulled himself up short, and left the 
nature of his feelings to be imagined. Like 
many another girl whose heart is still 
untouched, she valued, more than she was, 
perhaps, herself aware of, the possession of a 
strong man's love, and the sweet sense of 
being protected^ which that as yet untold 
love engendered; but the unloved lover 
must never, so she tells herself, do more than 
tremble on the brink of his confession. 
There it is her will to keep him. How long? 
Always? Who can say? Meanwhile, the 
being purely, honestly, and devotedly in 
love is very good for Hartley. The place 
which is kept swept and garnished for his 
beautiful Lizzie is far too full of her for there 
to be any room therein for any of the "other 
spirits," each one more wicked than his 
fellow, who are so ready to enter in and 
dwell in the empty human heart. Only if 
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he could but see her oftener — ^if he could but 
lull to rest those vague but miserable feara 
which are bom of Lizzie's loveliness, and his 
acQuaintance with the vile fielfishness of man. 
— Hartley would be a good way, poor fellow, 
towards such happiness as he has, as yet^ 
allowed himself to dream of. 

They have left the almost deserted park 
behind them, and are nearing the Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, when Lizzie, drawing her 
arm gently from Hartley's, says, in a pretty 
tone of command, — 

*^ You are to go yaiir way liow, and I mine. 
I am not a long distance from my home noWy 
and you are a little in the road, are you not^ 
to yours?" 

'' Yes; but won't you — only this once — ^I 
cannot bear that you should walk alone so 
late — ^let me see you to your own door?" 

Lizzie laughs. ^' My own door, indeed! I 
wonder whether I shall ever own such a 
thing as a door ! The one which opens the 
house I live in belongs to — let me see, how 
many people ? First comes ns. You must 
know that we, only fancy, are rather the 
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-swells of the place ! Ah ! I almost wish you 
could come. No, I don't," hurriedly. ^* So 
good-bye," — and she holds out her hand for 
him to take. 

Which he does, pressing it with a tender, 
lingering pressure, in his own. 

" May not I ?" he says, wistfully ; and for 
the first time, perhaps because she happens 
io be out of spirits, Lizzie realizes the exceed- 
ing beauty and sweetness of her lover's smile. 
Nevertheless, she shakes her pretty head 
decisively. 

" My mother is at home, and — " she hesi- 
tates a moment, and then substitutes the 
words, ^^ would not like it," for those of 
^^ would not be fit to be seen," which are on 
her Hps. 

" AAd you?" he asks, pleadingly, her 
hand still in his, — a state of things which, 
perhaps, emboldens him to add, ^' Come now, 
I answered your question, and you have 
reduced me to the lowest depths of humilia- 
tion by declaring that — " 

" That I only wrote to you — I mean, that I 
only cared to see you because you are a lawyer. 
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But that isn't true; besides, if it had been, it 
was frightfully rude to say it;" and even 
through the veil, on which the damp drops of 
the chilly evening air had settled, Hartley, 
who was devouring his idol's face with eyes 
which were fiill of smouldering fire, could 
see the bright carnation which her own words 
called up. 

'' Then," he urged, '' if— if Mrs. Blunt 
were not — ^would not — " 

^^Oh!" laughs Lizzie, as she snatches 
away her hand, " you don't know what you 
are saying ! It 's the fog, I dare say — " 

^^ But I shall see you again soon?" he 
breaks in desperately ; *^ you will write — ^you 
will when you — " 

^^Want a law question answered? All 
right! You shall hear," and with a smile 
and a nod she vanishes from his sight. 

" What a pity that he did not lose his arm 
in battle " 

Such is the burden of Miss Lizzie's re- 
flections as she knocks at the door which is^ 
not hers, and enters — ^to be snubbed and 
grumbled at. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 

" It ain't mj fault, my lud, nor it warn't 
for want of looking — no, nor for asking 
either ; but there 's no finding that young 
person nowheres. It's my belief them flowers 
were what we call a 7'005e," added Find 'em 
Phil, and he winked his one eye knowingly, 
and with an air of keen self-approval, as he 
used the word which, by dint of listening 
to the edifying conversation of the '^ higher 
orders," he had been enabled to pick up. 

They — that is. Lord Arthur St. George, and 
his trusted emissary — are in the sitting-room 
of my lord's liixurious private lodgings in 
the neighbourhood of St. James's Street. 
The man is in his usual garb, an old red 
jacket, out at elbows — shabby, and disre- 
putable in the extreme; his unkempt, and 
beginning to be grizzled hair, making, with 
his unseemly dress, strange contrast with the 
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other figure that is standing, clad in the last 
fashion as regards smoking costumes, with 
his back to the fireplace, daintily paring his 
nails. The expression of the latter's handr 
some face is not a pleasant one to look upon. 
There is no line upon the smooth brow, and 
his eyes are fixed upon the important ope- 
ration he is performing ; nevertheless, the 
scowl of discontent is — ^beneath the long, silky 
moustache — ^plainly visible: nor is Phil the 
least taken by surprise when his employer, 
throwing him a half-crown, which the man 
catches dexterously, says, — 

^^ You d — d fool, you're not worth your 

salt. Why the couldn 't you keep her 

in sight ? I laid you on soon enough, in all 
conscience." 

^' Well, my lud, I don't say as you didn't, 
but the carriages was uncommon throng in 
Bond Street yesterday, and the party, she 
slipped away somehow. Any more orders 
to-day, my lud ?" he adds, after a lengthened 
pause, during which a strong craving to , 
change his half-crown at the nearest beer- 
shop has stolen over his spirits. 
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^' No I Go and be hanged," is the 
courteous reply, and the next moment Lord 
Arthur is alone with thoughts which, of a 
truth, are not all welcome visitors to his 
solitude, for he is beyond measure annoyed 
by the failure of his attempt to discover the 
abiding place of the girl whom he first saw 
in the grounds of his own country-house, 
and who has since, on two separate occa- 
sions, surprised him in London by her 
presence. 

On the last of those occasions, the girl, with 
her basket of flowers in her hand, was, evi- 
dently, as he felt convinced, with some especial 
intent, loitering, at nearly eight o'clock in 
the evening, near Miss Bloxholme's house in 
Belgrave Crescent. Florence, whom he and 
several friends — amongst whom was not Mrs. 
Fendall — ^had joined, were returning from a 
rather long and tiring afternoon ride; and 
as Lizzie stood, her lithe, graceful figure — one 
of which even the poorest clothes could not 
utterly destroy the charm — leaning against 
the area railings, the sight for which she 
had watched and waited met her eyes. 
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The sight of her now only sister! — ^the 
sister whom the tide of human affairs had 
placed so far, sociaUy, above her-lhe sbter 
who, according to the gossip which had, only 
three days previously, reached Aunt Bessy's 
plebeian ears, was about to take the pla<5e 
which had once belonged to that ill-fated 
one, whose lot in life had, at the opening 
thereof, appeared so wondrous sunny— this 
was th^ sight with which her patient waiting 
was at last rewarded. 

'' I must see more what she is like/' Lizzie 
had on that day said to herself ; and having 
ascertained the fact that ^' fine " and wealthy 
ladies are, as a rule, addicted to the weak- 
ness of returning home as late as possible, 
during the London season, to dinner, she, aS' 
WQ have seen, took up her station within 
eyesight of the house in which, as she had 
ascertained, her prosperous sister lived. 
An hour or more had she to wait — an hour 
spent iQ moving restlessly about, her faded 
rose-buds lying neglected and forgotten in 
their basket, whilst she, the object of remark 
to many a passer-by, suppressed (and that 
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effectually in a quarter so aristocratic as the 
one in which she lingered) by an expression 
of countenance of which neither the most 
obtuse nor the most vain of his sex could 
mistake the meaning, the notice which not a 
few would only have been too eager to 
bestow upon her. 

At last, and just as the clock of St. Peter's 
church was striking eight, her flagging 
attention was aroused by seeing two eques- 
trians, followed by a natty moimted groom, 
ride slowly towards the door to which her 
eyes had begun to be well-nigh weary of 
turning. Passing within a yard of Lizzie, 
who, with a beating heart, followed the slowly 
moving horses' tread, the girl who, even if 
the gentleman, whose hand was resting on 
the lady's pommel, had not been Lord Arthur 
St. George, would by some subtle instinct 
have recognized Florence as her father's 
child, realized for the first time fully the, 
to her — ^for the poor girl was but human — 
bitter contrast between the lot of Flossie and 
her own. It may, perhaps, appear to some 
strange, and even imnatural, that so it should 
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T)e, but not one fibre of Lizzie's being vibrated 
with sisterly emotion as she scanned the 
bright prettiness of the face on wHch Lord 
Arthur-so earnest and so inquiring was his. 
gaze — appeared to be reading, as on a 

" Virgin page, 
Pure and unwritten stil]/' 

his Fate ! 

And Lizzie, with that slowly moving pic- 
ture before her, — a picture which told of 
wealth, of luxury, and of love, of varying 
pleasures, admiration, jewels, dress — all the 
sweet, soft temptations against which even 
the best women are not always proof, — felt the 
demon of jealousy enter into her soul ! Yes, 
of jealousy, for albeit her opinion of Lord 
Arthur was of the lowest, he, as an accessory, 
or rather as one of the leading figures in that 
brilliant whole, helped to charm her eye, and, 
for the moment, bewilder her perceptions. 
Such a perfect lover as he looked ! So hand- 
some, — so, fi:om the top of his hat to the 
toe of his well-made boot, perfectly got-up! 
And, then, as he slightly inclined firom his 
satin-skinned steed to hers^ what an expres- 
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sion of adoration in his gaze, — and in his atti- 
tude, what a finished and manly grace ! To 
outward appearance he was, indeed, a ^^sweet- 
heart " to be proud of; and when, after lifting 
Florence from her saddle, the handsome 
young widower whispered a few words 
which called the ready blush to Flossie's^ 
cheek, the envy in her half-sister's breast 
rose high. 

The house was almost a comer one, and 
the next moment, Lizzie, hurrying, as she 
hoped, imperceived away, turned in her 
confiision down a narrow archway, which, to 
her surprise, she found to be the entrance to 
a mews. To remain for a few minutes there, 
in order to prevent any possible recognition 
by Lord Arthur, appeared to be her wisest 
plan; and those minutes (during which his 
lordship, who had, in truth, seen and noted 
her, expended in wonder at her sudden dis- 
appearance) having elapsed, the girl came 
forth, and in a calmer, if not a better spirit^ 
wended her way homewards. 

But calmness, as regarded Lizzie, and her 
imlooked-for appearance near Miss Blox- 
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holme's door, was very far from a charac- 
teristic (as he rode away) of Lord Arthur^s 
condition' of mind. The slight, but, at the 
same time, the verv d^^ded likenej*« tn his 
dead wife, which had before struck him, did 
so, and that even more forcibly, at this 
second meeting. And then, the two situa- 
tions in which he had found her, the look, 
so fixed and earnest, which, even as he was 
bidding farewell to Florence, he had sur- 
prised upon the pale, beautiftd feice that had 
so excited both his admiration and curiosity, 
— all contributed to the more than suspicion 
which had already arisen in his mind, that 
the girl whom he had first seen at the 
Beeches, and regarding whose name and busi- 
ness he had so stupidly neglected to question 
poor dying Dora, was no other than his 
wife's sister. 

This discovery troubled his lordship not a 
little ! He had no security for the consoling 
idea that his piivate conduct, as a husband, 
was unknown to the hitherto despised female 
relatives of his wife ; on the contrary, he had 
every reason to fear that Dora, whom he had 
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more than suspected was addicted to the 
plebeian weakness of family love, had not 
been proof against the temptation of some- 
times pouring her sorrows into sympathetic 
ears ; and, if this were so, the chances were, 
he feared, considerable, that, sooner or later, 
the stories — exaggerated, of course, ^^ women 
were such confounded brodeuses^^ in such 
cases — ^which were to the fore against him, 
would reach the ears of Florence Bloxholme. 
That the object of his present pursuit (a 
hot one in reality, although in this, as well 
as in most of his acts and sayings, the 
"air" of " taking things coolly" was much 
and successfully adopted by his lordship), — 
that Flossie, that is to say, was totally ignorant 
of the very existence of those obscure women 
whom Lord Arthur had by degrees, and by 
ihe aid of his inquiring intellect, fixed upon, 
in his own mind, as the close connexions 
of his intended bride, he felt, for the pre- 
sent, well assured. But this last discovery 
was, to him, fiill of alarming suggestions ; 
and even had she been the plainest, instead 
of the prettiest maiden on whom his eyes had 
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for many a day rested, he would gladly have 
exchanged, for the satisfaction of tracing 
Lizzie to her lair, the best as well as the 
most highly-esteemed dinner of the season. 

Such being Lord Arthur's then condition 
of mind, it is surely not surprising that he 
should, a week later, on the announcement 
by his Mercury that he^ too, had signally 
failed in obtaining anything approaching to 
the desired end, have repaid that worthy 
not only by hard words, but by an amount 
of pecuniary compensation which Mr. Phil 
deemed entirely incommensurate with his 
services. 

At Lady Motebridge's ^^ reception " that 
night, as Lord Arthur, with the fear of 
Lizzie before his eyes, ^^ makes running" 
to the best of his powers with the girl for 
whose person even, bright and blooming 
though she is, he feels scarcely a passing 
glow of admiration, how almost incredibly 
difficult is it to realize, in the soft-voiced, 
apparently self-forgetting yoitleman, the man 
of brutal speech and hectoring manners, 
who, some three hours before, flung curses 
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at his fellow-man, because, forsooth, that 
other one had proved to be no less fallible 
than his employer. 

"To-morrow! I shall think of nothing 
else till to-morrow comes," fibs Lord Arthm*, 
in a whisper, as he stands, with Flossie's 
white-gloved hand upon his arm, and Lady 
Flint, armed to the teeth against the i^ght 
summer air, waiting for Miss Bloxholme's 
carriage to be called. 

"I do so hope it will be fine," murmurs 
Florence, who, for the reason that her heart, 
under the close pressure of Lord Arthur's 
arm, is beating double-quick time, can find 
nothing more important, or more to the 
purpose, to remark. 

Just then a slight pressure and divergence 
of the aristocratic crowd separate Florence 
fi:om her chaperone^ and Lord Arthur, seizing 
the opportunity, whispers, — 

" I am horribly ajfraid — more afraid than 
you have any idea of — of one influence, 
which — I mean — for why shouldn't I speak 
boldly what I feel ? — which is, that of one of 
your friends — the friend whom, I verily 
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believe — odd as such a thing seems to us 
men — you care for more than — " 

^^Oh!" interrupts Florence, hastily, "I 
know you are thinking of Barbara. So 
absurd ! Just as if — " 

"As if? Pray do not stop. Were you 
going to deny caring at all for dear 
Barbara ? " 

" No, indeed," indignantly. " I wasn't 
thinking of any such thing. I — " 

"Miss Bloxholme's carriage!" "Mrs. 
Blox^s carriage stops the way!" echoes 
through the crowd ; and then, after a linger- 
ing, and (as poor Flossie hopes and believes,) 
tender pressure of the hand which lately 
flung so disdainfully to Phil his guerdon 
for following, with those ill-begaitered legs 
of his, another woman's footsteps, Lord 
Arthur stands for a second beneath the 
marble portico, and then, not altogether 
ill satisfied with his evening's work, strolls 
slowly, through the freshness of the summer 
night, towards his club. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

In the immediate vicinity of the South- 
western Railway Terminus, and ^^not a 
hundred miles/' as the saying is, from tall 
Victoria Street, there exists a narrow, and 
little (by well-to-do people) frequented tho- 
roughfare, to which I shall give the name 
of Wellington Street. 

A dreary spot of ^^ God's earth" is it, 
enough, and, moreover, inhabited by people 
who, apparently, cannot aflfbrd to be any- 
thing but dreary. Perhaps there are some 
of those same people who may — inasmuch as 
there are no shops in Wallington Street — 
be consoled by the belief that the locality is 
'' genteel." But if anything like a correct 
idea of the description of inhabitants who 
therein abide can — ^from the aspect of the 
unwashed and ill - clothed children, who 
{when afternoon school -hours are over,) 
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haunt the place — ^be gathered, I should say 
that the parents and guardians of those 
dirty, unkempt, and neglected young rioters 
can hardlv lav claim to the epithet Cas used 
in any sense) which I have quoted. 

From information which I have been able 
to gather, those who rent houses in Wal-^ 
lington Street are chiefly married employes 
in small houses of business, — shopmeiiy in 
short, whose narrow incomes are, for the 
most part, eked out by letting lodgings. 
The occupants of these apartments are prin-^ 
cipally single men ; but amongst the excep- 
tions to the rule were, at the time of which 
I write, two women, a mother and daughter, 
who (the former being a confirmed and 
ever-grumbling invalid) had, during the 
past six months, contrived, with some 
difficulty, to exist in two small rooms, 
the first floor ones, id est^ of 4, Wallington 
Street. 

Nominally furnished, and paid for as such, 
the equipment of that small room (its size 
looks to be about eight feet by fourteen) 
is about as poor and scanty as can well be 
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imagined. The bed is without curtains, 
— no great misfortune now that the leafy 
month of June is near at hand ; but in the 
winter time the wind had come in very 
chillingly through the ill-fitting door, and 
Lizzie — ^for the younger inhabitant of the 
room is none other than that somewhat 
erratic young person — ^\ras often driven to 
the strait of endeavouring, with the aid of 
an old shawl pinned ineffectually up, to 
keep out the freezing visitor from the 
only shelter in the ^^wide, wide world," 
beneath which the poor child had a right to 
lay her head. 

There is little enough of air, little enough 
•of the ^^ elastic fluid," which only a few 
weeks ago was shunned as an enemy, in that 
dismal attic now. For hours the hot sun has 
been glaring relentlessly on its wall and roof, 
and for all those hours a woman, alone, and 
fevered by suffering, has lain upon that hardj 
comfortless bed, pitying herself as she has 
never yet pitied any other soul that breathes. 
Her daughter, who ^^ takes in" the daintiest 
kind of needlework, — ^their chief means of 
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support, and is, thanks to Mrs. Fendall's^ 
exertions, no longer ^^ wretchedly paid," — ^has 
not — and it is now five o'clock — ^returned from 
an expedition, the object of which, though 
only partially known to the invalid (for 
there is about Lizzie a certain reserve and 
strength of character which, by its peculiar 
reticence, rather imposes upon her mother), 
may, so the latter hopes, lead to good results*^ 

She is growing very restless,-not uneasy, 
save on her own account, for '' Liz " can 
take good care of herself, — ^when a slight 
noise in the passage, followed by the touch 
of fingers on the door-handle, causes the 
sick woman, who is known to her landlord 
as " Mrs. Blunt,'' to prepare herself for the 
consolation of uttering loudly the '' voice of 
her complaint." 

^^ What a while you have been! And I 
alone all the time ! Mrs. Dolby 's only been 
in twice to see if I wanted anything, and 
didn't stay half a minute. Said she 'd got 
no time ! People never have, it seems to 
me, when other folks are sick." 

Vouchsafing no reply to this jeremiad, the 
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girl began taking off the bit of a much-worn 
thing she calls her bonnet, silently. She is 
not, what her mother often taunted her with 
being, an ^^ unfeeling girl," but she is tired 
herself — ^^ dead beat," for the moment, by- 
long walking (with very little nourishment 
within her to support nature) under a hot 
sun; and, therefore, the outpouring of her 
mother's wearisomeness falls, as it too often 
does, on unheeding ears^ 

" What have you been doing ? You might 
tell me," whimpers poor Mrs. Blunt ; adding, 
after the lapse of a few seconds, during which 
she is crying feebly, ^^ I 'd give the world 
for a cup o' tea. It'll be a fortnight 
to-morrow since I had a cup with milk in it, 
and it always used to do me a deal more 
good than all the doctor's stuff. I remember 
when we lived at Twickenham, that — '' 

^^ Oh, mother, don't talk about that place," 
breaks in Lizzie; ^^I hate to hear of it. 
There, dont cry. You're going to have 
some tea. I asked Emma, as I came in, to 
bring up the kettle and two pennyworth of 
milk. And, oh, mother, don't worry, I do 
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feel so tired," — ^and then, suiting the action to 
the word, she flings herself on one of the two 
hard, rush-bottomed chairs, which constitute 
a chief part of the furniture of that cheerless 
abode, and allows a hard, dry sob to break 
from her wear\' breast. 

" Now, Eva," ;Mrs. Blunt is beginning, 
but the girl stops her summarily, — 

" Mother," she exclaims, starting up with 
a passionate vehemence that awes the sick 
woman into silence, ^' I have desired — ^insisted, 
that you would not call me either by that silly 
name, or by the one I went by during the 
only time in my life when I was happy. In 
those days I did not know what respectability 
was; but I imderstand well enough now 
what it is to be without it, so I choose to be 
called Lizzie henceforth. Eve would suit me 
best of all," she went on dreamily, her head 
thrown back against the bed-post, and her 
attitude one of such deep despondency that a 
bystander, chancing to hear afterwards that 
a young girl answering to Lizzie's descrip- 
tion had thrown herself from Waterloo 
Bridge, would, methinks, have had little 
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hesitation in speaking of the case as one 
of possible temporary mental alienation. 
^' Poor Eve ! " she continued sadly, and 
<irawing, as she spoke, the faded ribbon- 
strings of her bonnet slowly through her 
slender fingers, — ^^ like me, she was born to 
*be wicked! She couldn't help — no more 
than I can — doing what she was fated to 
do, and yet she was punished awfully ; and 
so shall I be. Oh ! why didn't I die that 
time when I had the scarlet fever, and the 
man you say was my father used to make 
such a noise in the drawing-room, and scold 
me so for not taking my physic ? " 

Mrs. Blunt, being one of those women 
who are utterly incapable of following 
out in thought any of the deductions— the 
by-paths, as it were— that lead jfrom the high- 
roads of feeling and of memory, here re- 
marked peevishly, — 

" Yes, you were always a terrible naughty 
child! I had trouble enough with you in 
that illness, goodness knows ; and if it was 
to come again — " 

'' Which it won't ; no such luck," Lizzie 
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says, bitterly;* and then, suddenly forcing^ 
an unmirthAil laugh, she adds, as she takes 
the kettle from " h'Emma's'' hands (the said 
Hemma being the hard-worked sister of her 
landlord),—" What 's the use of talking ? If 
a girl hasn't got a character, she must do 
without one, that 's all." And then, without 
more ado, she sets about ' ^ making " the cup 
of tea to which her invalid mother, almost 
as much from a longing for some event that 
would break the tedium of the day as from 
any other cause, had been so eagerly looking 
forward. 

" It 's shocking bad," remarked quondam 
Ally Cradock, as she held out her cup to be 
replenished. " I used to get far better at 
two-and-six the pound— prime servants' tea; 
they called it, — when I kep' house ; and how 
they can call this milk," draining the last 
drops of much bewatered lacteal fluid into 
her cup, " is more impudence than I can 
understand. But, there ! there 's nothing 
people won't do for money," — and, with a 
sigh over the rapacity of her kind, Mrs. 
Blunt continues the deglutition of her dis- 
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appointing beverage. Lizzie was of an age 
and disposition when the absence of what may 
be called ^' table" luxuries are, of all the 
privations which so many of the "lower 
million " have to undergo, the least severely 
felt. It is wonderful on how little, especially if 
that little be "animal" food, a yoimg girl can 
live. Her youth and health, the liveliness 
of the blood within her veins, the spring of 
fresh vitality, from which not one drop of the 
elixir has yet been drained, that bubbles up, 
unfaiKng as the Pierian fountain, in her 
breast, — all these are satisfying as food and 
drink to maidens in their teens; and Mrs. 
Blunt was far too well accustomed to her 
daughter's bird-like appetite, and, it may be, 
too contented (in the present low state of 
the family exchequer) that so it should be, 
to make any allusion to the fact that she, 
the elder woman, had, without any assistance 
from the pale-faced girl who looked so dull 
and wearied, finished the toast and emptied 
the teapot of its contents. 

When this consummation had been arrived 
at, she says, peevishly,- 
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'^ Well, Liz, or whatever you choose to be 
called, I think you might tell me something 
that you've been doing with yourself all 
day. Did you see the lady — a widder, 
ain't she? I've not much opinion of wid- 
ders myself. They're so over and above 
wide - awake, mostly ; but I should like 
to know about this one. Bessie's Harriet 
said she was good-natured, but I don't 
see what any one can do with such a bad, 
mean — " 

^' Nor I, mother. He is mean, and bad, 
and miserly, besides all the rest we know of 
him. I'd have given much to tell Mrs. 
Fendall to-day who I was, but you see it 
might get about that I 'd spoken, and it 
wouldn't do to have that Mr. Chamberlayne 
coming upon us. It 's as much as we can 
do," she adds, gloomily, '^ to make both ends 
meet as it is." 

Mrs. Blunt is silent for a minute, casting 
wistful glances at her daughter, and feeling 
half afraid of that daughter's ire, should the 
question be asked of her which it is on the 
tip of the mother's tongue to part. At last it 
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comes, abruptly, and as though jerked out 
with an eflfbrt, 

" And did Lord Arthur, — did my son-in- 
law (for he is my son-in-law ; I defy him to 
get out of that) see you ? — did he — " 

"No, mother, he didn't, and I didn't want 
him to," the girl, with a crimson flush of 
anger on her cheek, replies. "I went be- 
cause — ^because — but it doesn't signify; I 
have had enough, and more than enough, of 
such attempts to prove our respectability. 
It all ends in being stared at and insulted, 
and nothing," with a proud erection of her 
small head, "is worth running the risk of 
undergoing that degradation. And now," 
poujing some boiling water on the teaspoon- 
ful of doubtful Chinese production which had 
already done its duty in the Britannia-metal 
pot, "now I must tell you a piece of news 
which, sooner or later, you must learn, and 
that," sipping the hot, yellow-tinted fluid, 
^^ is, that they say our well-beloved Florence- 
is engaged to Lord Arthur St. George." 

^ ^ You don't say so ? What horrible wicked- 
ness ! His own wife's sister ! But it won't 
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be a real marriage, that's one comfort. 
Other people can get into trouble, and be 
wives that are not believed in, as well as me. 
And such unfeelingness," weeping plen- 
teously, ^Ho poor Dora, marrying so soon 
at all!" 

Lizzie shrugged her shapely shoulders 
contemptuously. 

^^What nonsense it is, mother, going on 
like that ! As if it could possibly make any 
difference to us whether he marries again or 
not." 

' ^ Not to us, perhaps. Goodness knows 
that / never expect to get so much as a brass 
farthing out of him. And Dora, too, having 
had such a lot o' money, £50,000, they say, 
and me, that believed myself to be your 
father's wife as much as ever a woman did — " 

^ ^ You are always saying that, mother, 
and what 's the good ? How can people be 
married by a letter ? Such absurdity ! And 
it isn't as if you had the letter even." 

^^I know that," peevishly; ^^ but your 
father said it was enough, till — " 

' ' Till when ? Oh, mother, do speak out. 
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You have never done anything but hint, 
hint, hint, till I have sometimes begun to 
think it was all humbug, and that there is, 
in reality, nothing for you to tell me. K 
poor Dora had only lived ! But there, if she 
had, it mightn't have been any good. She 
hadn't the spirit of a mouse." 

"And sperit wouldn't have served her 
much with the sort of 'usband as she'd got — 
a cruel man, that did his best to kill her." 

" Hush, mother ! Do please to leave talk- 
ing of poor Dora alone. Such words never 
mend matters, nor pay for what's spilt or 
broken. One 's always sorry, — at least, I know 
ithat I am, for pretty well the half of what 
I've said; and they say," added Lizzie, 
unconsciously bringing forth a little of 
Hartley Vane's small stock of acquired 
worldly wisdom, "that writing without 
thought is worse still." 

Mrs. Blunt, who has finished her tea, and 
whose ears are still tingling with those well- 
known domestic words, "spilt or broken," 
ignores, in her response, her daughter's last 
sapient remark altogether. 
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^^ Don't you talk nonsense," she says^ 
acrimoniously. "Who ever said a word 
about spilling or breaking? I declare you 
are enough to drive any one wild with the 
stuff you have in your head ; and where you 
get it from," adds the fractious invalid, to 
whom "nagging" has grown to be as the 
salt of life, " Goodness only knows." 

But although the moral quality apostro- 
phized by Mrs. Blunt might not have 
possessed that acquaintance with the secrets 
of Lizzie's inner life for which it had just 
been given credit, the damsel herself, if she 
had so willed, could have revealed the source 
from whence much of the " stuff " with which 
her tastes, as well as her very nature, had 
been improved and educated, had been 
derived. Naturally quick of wit, and ready, 
half-unconsciously, at imitation, Lizzie, since 
her intimate acquaintance with Hartley Vane^ 
had "caught" a higher tone, not only of 
speech and manner, but of thought; and 
with that higher tone there had been aroused 
within her a still stronger desire than had 
for years existed in her breast, to fathom the 
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well of mystery, at the bottom of which lay 
the truth, if truth there were, of her mother's 
repeated and solemn asseverations regarding 
her marriage. 

Nor did she stand alone in this desire, for 
Hartley Vane, urged thereunto by certain 
complex motives, had frequently, not only 
encouraged her in the belief that proofe of 
what Lizzie called their ^^respectability" 
might possibly be forthcoming, but had 
pointed out to her notice more than one 
mode by which the first steps towards a 
hoped-for elucidation might be attempted. 

" I wish, with all my heart," he said to 
her one day, "that you knew Frank 
Cfhamberlayne. He is the best fellow, and 
the dearest friend I have in the world, and 
so clever ! Nothing very much to look at, 
for he is small and slight, with no particular 
feature in his face worthy of note, with the 
exception of his eyes, and they are wonderful, 
and seem to look you through and through." 

"I should like to see and talk to him," 
Lizzie had said, "only what would be the 
good ? If we speak J we forfeit our wretched 
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pension, and I couldn't, no, not if I were to 
work fifteen hours a day, support my mother 
without it." 

But although, to outward seeming, ther 
^^ seeing and talking" to Mr. Vane's Mend 
was an object of ambition which had taken 
but slight hold of Lizzie's brain, she did, in 
reality, ponder over it much and constantly. 
There were circumstances in this girl's life 
which rendered it next to impossible for her to 
resign herself without an effort, to a life of toil, 
privation, and obscurity. Those two wealthy 
sisters of hers — the one lying in her silent 
grave (I fear me much that the failure of 
riches to give happiness to Aer, was a valuable 
truth which rarely visited Lizzie's youthful 
breast), and the other, in the present enjoy- 
ment of every good thing which money can 
bestow, — were facts which did not suffice to 
render our Cinderella more inclined than are 
most of us erring mortals, to kiss the rod of 
poverty, and turn the left cheek to the 
buffetings which fall to the lot of the 
despised. 

And then her beauty! Unlike the ^^ cinder 
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wench" in the story, Lizzie was fully aware 
that she possessed, in no modified degree, the 
glorious gift which is — oftener than any other 
of God's, guerdons — by both sexes abused, 
and rendered tributary to sin. To make 
merchandise of that loveliness, had never, to 
do her justice, once occurred to her mind ; 
but she did sometimes think, as she stood bare- 
armed, -and with white gleaming shoulders 
before her small looking-glass, that it was 
both a pity and a shame that, whilst her 
sister Florence, with far inferior attractions, 
was given every opportunity of employing 
and making the best of her gifts^ her precious 
^^ talent" had to lie dormant amongst the 
dirt, and rubbish, and obscurity of Wallington 
Street ! 

Very restless, under the spur of these 
irritating thoughts, grew Lizzie, arid many 
and various were the devices which, in order 
to produce a thorough revolution in the 
existing state of things, she turned over in her 
mind. Amongst the most frequently arising 
aspirations with which her brain was, at this 
time, visited, was that of obtaining both sight 
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and speech of the clever young barrister 
whom she knew to be both the nephew and 
favourite of her mother's &^^e noire^ Mr. George 
Chambcrlayne. From her childhood up- 
wards — ^from the day when, after his long 
back and stiff begrizzled head had dis- 
appeared from Delamere Cottage, leaving 
the mistress thereof to shed the bitter tears of 
such repentance as has its source in black and 
hopeless abandonment — Lizzie had learned 
to look upon the hard elderly lawyer as an 
enemy, — an enemy who held the reins of 
power, and often {as often, in short, as the 
high-spirited girl longed, but longed in vain, 
to free herself from the bondage of depen- 
dence) made her feel herself to be a slave ! 

It was with the only half-acknowledged to 
herself, and very juvenile, notion that she 
mighty by some rare chance, see and recognize 
Hartley Vane's friend, that Lizzie, with some 
fresh flowers (the gift of her patroness, Mrs. 
Fendall, to whom she had been carrying the 
product of her week's labour) in her hand, 
lingered near the steps of the Bellenden, to 
which Club she had ascertained from Hartley 
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that his friend belonged. The result of that 
girlish piece of imprudence we have already 
seen, and how that Lizzie Blunt's fleetness 
of foot, together with, probably, the be- 
muddled condition of her piu^suers' brains, 
saved her from even the suspicion that her 
indiscretion had not passed unobserved. 
Her long walk on that hot, spring afternoon 
had tired her,' and must plead in her excuse 
for the lack of patience with which, on her 
return home, she bore the daily meed of trial, 
which her mother's selfishness and irritability 
entailed upon her under-valued and hard- 
worked child. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It is Flossie's party — ^rich, Kght-heaxted, 
independent Flossie, who, since she has 
appeared to be utterly proof against the 
sharp pin-pricks of Lady Adora's imder-bred 
impertinences, has found herself, far less fre- 
quently than had been the case of yore, the 
target for her ladyship's arrows. The heiress' 
can now, without running any great risk 
of being either sneered at or ^^set down," 
venture on an opinion and give expression to 
a wish. She can even, as in the present 
instance, do more than this, namely, she can 
plead guilty to possessing certain simple and 
child-like tastes, which she, moreover, openly 
avows her intention to, if possible, gratify. 

Not to Lady Adora, however, was Flossie's 
first hint given, that she (Florence) had set 
her heart upon ascertaining, by a personal 
trial, whether a treat which, at nine years 
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old, had afforded her such delight that the 
very memory of it was as a smibeam across 
the past vista of her life, could at nineteen 
come within the category of a pleasure. 

* ^ What I want is to do just the same things, 
for one only day, over again," she said to 
Barbara Fendall, whose response very naturally 
was to the effect that, as a rule, it is not so much 
the wherej but the whoniy on which can be said 
to depend the enjoyment of such an ^^ outing" 
as Florence was meditating upon. 

'' You see, dear Flossie, that you must 
have more than one mar-joy, and certainly a 
wet blanket. Now, I only ask you, are these 
among the elements of success ?" 

^' No, perhaps not," Florence said, im- 
willingly; ^^but you see we could swamp 
them by such a majority of pleasant people. 
You, for instance — " 

^^ Thanks, much; but with all my hope 
that you will work out your purpose, I must 
decline being in the same boat with either 
Lady Flint or her daughter." 

*^ Oh, they always behave well when Flint 
is present," puts in Florence, who is, perhaps, 
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a little reKeved to find that her pleasure-day 
with Lord Arthur is not likely to be marred 
by the surveillance of her friend. She is 
very fond of Barbara ; but Love, all-conquer- 
ing Love, has her in his thrall, and all minor 
affections are, in comparison, small and, for 
the moment, faint indeed ! 

^^ I dare say. Well, we won't talk about them 
any more. You will have pleasant people 
galore, you say ; now then for the menu.^^ 

^^ First and foremost, Sir Henry Carleton 
has promised to drive as many as like to go 
with him on his drag. Lady Fanny, too, 
has promised, and Frank Chamberlayne, and 
the Traffords, and Flint—" 

" My dear Flossie ! your dramatis personce 
is admirable, only the part of Hamlet is 
lefkout!" 

^^ No, he isn't," Flossie, with a spirited, 
but vain attempt at composure, replies, 
" only I kept the best for the last, and you 
interrupted me before I said the names. 
Lord Arthur will, of course, be of the party ; 
and when we arrive at Teddington there is 
to be a big boat ready, with awning and all ; 
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and we are to take a real dinner with us, and 
not come back till — till long after the moon 
is ready to light us home." 

Mrs. Fendall is silent for a minute or two, 
grieving inwardly over the melancholy cer- 
tainty that the fate of the warm- hearted, 
trusting young heiress is too far fixed for 
any efforts of hers to change it ; whilst the 
girl herself, totally unable (seeing that she, 
stricken with ^^love blindness," deemed her 
admirer perfect) to enter into or sympathise 
with her Mend's alarms, freely indulges^ 
whilst tracing meaningless lines upon a 
piece of paper within her reach, in sunny 
dreams of happiness to come. 

It is Barbara's pleasant voice that breaks^ 
the silence. 

^'Poor Frank!" she says; "I fear that 
your asking him is rather a mistaken kind- 
ness. He will, as a looker-on, see much that 
will give him pain ! However, he is one of 
the few who can be trusted to endure, not 
only in silence, but in good humour, the ills 
of Fate. Poor fellow ! I cannot help being- 
sorry for him, he is so — " 
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" Oh ! please, Barbara ! " Flossie, with rather 
an awkward laugh, breaks in^ ^^ don't try and 
make me mournful about your friend. I like 
him really so much, but I can't quite bring 
myself to believe in lawyers' hearts. Look 
at the women they marry ; look at — ^^ 

" No, I won't look at anything of the kind! 
Moreover, I don't in the least believe in the 
' no heart ' solution of the question. Lawyers 
are often far too busy, in early life, to have 
either time or opportunity for love to be given 
its rightftil chance; and later, when the 
money which was absolutely requisite in 
order to make marriage a prudent deed, is 
made, the season for romance is past;. and, 
moreover, it may occur to some men, that to a 
lawyer in full practice, and necessarily much 
absent from home, a pretty, attractive wife 
might turn out to be a somewhat dangerous 
possession." 

" In short, they calculate — ^they are prudent 
— ^they put two and two together — " 

'' Not at Frank's age. However, we have 
no right — and I, for one, feel positively guilty 
of Use friendship and honour — ^to talk over 
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his private and most sacred feelings. In my 
excuse, I can only say that he has never made 
— ^such a man was, indeed, hardly likely to 
make — me his confidante. I judge but from 
what I see. In such cases, though, it is the 
part of true friendship to be dumb, at least, if 
to be blind is impossible. Indeed, notwith- 
standing that I have not shown due reticence 
in this case, I, in sober truth, look upon such 
^silence to be as much a woman's positive 
duty as is the keeping honourably secret the 
fact of a man having proposed to her, 
and been refused." . 

It is about a week after this conversation, 
when, early on a brilliant July afternoon, 
Florence Bloxholme is standing in the flower- 
bedecked balcony of her own drawing-room 
window, impatiently waiting for the appear- 
ance, round the comer, of Sir Henry 
Oarleton and his faultless four-in-hand. To 
Flossie's infinite regret, neither Lady Flint- 
shire nor her daughter has "elected" to 
remain at home ; but that misfortune, one for 
which she had been well prepared, is merged 
in the possible grievance — an unlikely one, 
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as all j)resent agree in declaring — of Sir 
Henry being far " behind his time." 

For fully twenty minutes has Flossie, 
with Frank Chamberlayne gazing "with 
admiring eyes" upon her changeful, at- 
tractive face, by her side, been at her 
fruitless watch, when, tapping the sole of 
her small hottine upon the floor impatiently, 
she says, — 

" What a time they are coming! So ill- 
bred of Lady Fanny to be late ! Do you 
know, Mr. Chamberlayne, I sometimes wish 
that by some miracle I could become a real 
fine lady, in order to set the fashion of being 
courteous and unselfish." 

Frank looks up at the fair flushed face 
(they are of nearly the same height, but she 
has perched herself — girl like — ^upon a sofa 
end^ irom whence she can obtain a better 
view of the street), and with a smile, which 
is not devoid of seriousness, he says, — 

" You will never be a fine lady. Let you 
do what you will, and even though extraneous 
circumstances may aid you in the attempt, 
I defy you, Miss Bloxholme, to be thaty 
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" And why?" a little petulantly. '' It is 
rather hard to nip my ambition in the bud, 
and I must know, now, Mr. Chamberlayne, 
before the people come," she continues, with 
pretty peremptoriness, ^ ^ why you declare 
so positively that I can never be that which 
I have rather set my mind upon being." 

He hesitates a moment, and then, in a 
low, earnest tone, replies, — 

" Because to be a ' fine lady,' in the sense 
which both you and I are giving to the term, 
a woman must be without that which you, 
thank God ! have got, namely, a heart. To 
give pain, — the kind of pain which fine ladies 
delight in inflicting, — would be to you, I 
trust, impossible. The whole system of 
exclusiveness is based on the barbarous 
principle of causing moral suffering to others. 
That women, and even men, should be foimd 
capable of experiencing pain for the simple 
reason that they are ' cut,' that their visits 
are unreturned, and their acquaintance 
refused and contemned, is, I grant you, very 
pitiable; but, human nature being so con- 
stituted, what can we think of the idiosyn- 
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crasy of the woman, in short, who can take 
pride and pleasure in the pain and mortifica- 
tion which she has the power to inflict ? " 

Florence laughs gaily, " Oh, T think 
her simply odious,'' she says. " But, Mr. 
Chamberlayne, hbw can people be so silly ? ^* 

Frank shrugs his shoulders slightly. " That 
passes my comprehension,'' he rejoins. 
"The amount of ^mean whites 'who ^eat 
dirt,' — ^but I beg your pardon. Miss Blox- 
holme, probably you don't understand my 
allusion, having perhaps never heard of the 
wretched western people called by that name, 
who, before the American civil war, used 
actually, as we Britishers do metaphorically, 
to eat, in default of better food, of the clay 
of the land?" 

"Never. And I believe you are only 
chaffing me, and making mock of my ignor- 
ance; but I don't care, there is the drag. 
You may be as wise and as witty as you 
like—" 

" And must I be one of the banished 
ones ? " he pleaded, as she kissed her hand 
so gleefully to those on the drag with whom 
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she was intimate. '' Could there be no 
change ? Perhaps — ' ' 

"Perhaps," she answers merrily, as he 
places her light summer cloak on her 
shoulders, " Lady Flint, if you were to ask 
her very prettily, would consent, instead of 
me, to mount up there. She is very active 
for her age, and — " 

" Thanks," he says, just a little bitterly, 
for he had the sweetest temper in the world, 
and even the conviction that she cares not 
one iota whether he were or were not her 
companion by the way, which Florence has 
just unwittingly forced upon him, cannot 
rouse him to wrath. "Thanks; but one 
snub in a minute," he adds, laughingly, 
"ought to be enough for any man;" and 
having so said, with the courtesy of a 
thorough gentleman as he was, the young 
barrister offered his arm to one of the most 
noted of disagreeable old London ladies, 
and with pleasant, cheerful words, escorted 
her to the carriage which was in waiting 
for those who lacked the spirit of adventure 
needed by the female who climbs a coach. 
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Lady Fanny Carleton could gladly have 
been, by more than one of the party, 
found wanting on the occasion. It had 
needed more than one stimulus to induce 
her to join a party on some of the com- 
ponent parts of which she, from the height 
of her fine-ladyism, looked superior down. 
To Mrs. Fendall she professed an insuper- 
able objection ; but as Barbara, for reasons 
best known to herself, had finally resolved 
on accepting, by Sir Henry's express invita- 
tion, a seat on the drag. Lady Fanny, in 
her turn, determined that the widow's enjoy- 
ment should be marred by the knowledge 
that she hkd thrust herself into society in 
which her proper place was not. 

To eflfectually snub Barbara Fendall was, 
however, no easy task. Independent, rich, 
and utterly unworld-worshipping, it was 
difficult to find the weapon wherewith to 
wound her. Bright and clever also, in her 
way, was Flossie's friend. Naturally light 
of heart, she made the most of the '^ sweet 
youth that fades so quickly." For Lady 
Fanny's finery and airs she cared not one 
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straw, and, it not being her nature's plague 
to pine after a place among the ^' great'' 
and fashionable, it followed that many- 
autocrats of fashion sought out the lively, 
agreeable widow, and wooed her by degrees 
into their circle. Of this number was Sir 
Henry Carleton, an entertaining, good- 
humoured man of the world — one who took 
that world as it was, and made the best of 
it. Lady Fanny, who had long since 
wearied him by her whims, and disgusted 
him by her follies, he saw as little of as 
he could help, amusing himself elsewhere, 
and ruling — in matters which concerned 
himself alone — despotically over his house- 
hold. 

Barbara had, on the present occasion, 
accepted Lady Fanny's invitation chiefly 
from a wish to keep her eye not only upon 
her friend, but upon Lord Arthur St. George. 
She loved the girl very dearly, and as ^^ Atty " 
was one of the invited, Mrs. Fendall's desire 
was to see them together, and thus be 
enabled to, in some measure, judge for her- 
self how matters really stood between them. 

VOL. II. o 
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She was, alas ! very far from hopefiil on the 
score of Flossie's escape. The Lord Arthurs 
of the world are not, as a rule, given to let 
their prey elude their grasp, and, moreover, 
being a woman given to deal honestly with 
herself, Barbara Fendall could not to that 
self deny the truth, that she had once been 
terribly near to loving, ^^ not wisely, but too 
well," the man against whose fascinations 
she had deemed it right and expedient so 
solemnly to warn her friend. 

She had not decided on that step hia^stily, 
and without much self-examination. In the 
course of the latter she took especial pains to 
ascertain whether or not any lingering jea- 
lousy of attentions, in which she had once 
taken very decided pleasure, lay at the 
bottom of her zeal for Flossie's welfare; 
and the result of her self-scrutiny proved, 
on the whole, satisfactory. 

Ever since the fact had been patent to 
her, that Arthur St. George was capable, 
not only of crimes, but of meannesses, Mrs. 
Fendall's liking for that agreeable gentleman 
had not ^^sunk by slow decay," but by a 
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^^ sudden wrench" had become as though 
it had never been. Systematic unkind- 
ness to a woman, and " shabbiness " in 
money matters are ofltences which act as 
poison to the growth of love, and eke of 
esteem (without which love is seldom more 
than an evanescent passion), in the female 
breast. Far heavier ofltences against the 
moral code may be condoned and pardoned, 
but these two — ^for the reason, I think, chiefly, 
because they are so utterly unmanly — are 
rarely, if ever, by women whose opinion is 
worth having, merciftdly judged. 

Florence's well-appointed open carriage 
(in which is seated the Dowager and her 
daughter, with " poor Frank," and a luck- 
less juvenile Gruardsman, who looks as if he 
would be far happier at school) is only 
waiting the start of the coach to drive away, 
and Flossie is standing on the hot white 
pavement, with her lover by her side. 

" I thought you would never come," she, 
with the mantling flush which so rarely 
survives a second London season, colouring 
her' cream-like cheek, says. '' Adora^ laid 
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the blame on Lady Fanny, but I have no 
doubt that you were all in fault." 

" On my honour, no ; and I have been 
in an awfiil state — ^kickins: mv heels help- 
lessly, and using the strongest of language, 
up in Lancaster Gate, whilst Lady Fan was, 
I verily believe, chattering with some hor- 
rible Frenchwoman about her dress for 
the Royal garden-party. Thank God, 
however, that you did not go without us ! 
And now — suiting the action to the words 
— ^let me help you up." And there is a 
smile of insolent triimiph on the handsome 
face which is so near her own, that rather 
firightens Florence; as does also — if the 
truth must be told — the towering altitude of 
the vehicle, on the roof of which she has 
consented to mount. In her short experi- 
ence of "life," and the doings thereof,'the 
one which she has rashly pledged herself to 
encounter is entirely new; and her nerves 
being none of the strongest, the sight of 
those four prancing horses, with diiB&culty 
(as to her unpractised eye it seems) re- 
strained, by the grooms standing at their 
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heads, from dashing forward, almost takes 
away her breath, so alarmingly dangerous 
do their tossing heads and impatient pawings 
seem to her. From Barbara Fendall's seat 
behind Lady Fanny, the stronger nerved 
widow witnesses her friend's hesitation, and 
guesses its cause. Stooping low, she calls 
to her by name; and the girl, frightened 
and irresolute, listens gladly to the timely 
coimsel that is given to her. 

^^ Don't come, dear, with us if you think 
you would not like it," she said. " Turn 
one of the men out of your own carriage, 
and go in that." 

Lord Arthur, as he hears the words, curses 
the pretty speaker — with whom he had long 
since made sure that his chance was over, 
and whom he now felt to be an enemy — 
by his gods! and with still deeper wrath 
is his spirit stirred within him, when 
Florence, gathering courage from her friend's 
suggestion, overcomes her fears (not only 
of looking like a coward, but of oflfend- 
ing her admirer) sufficiently to say, with 
rather a shame-betraying voice, indeed. 
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but still decidedly — that she has, at the 
eleventh hour, changed her mind ! 

" As you like," says Lord Arthur, angrily. 
He has a theory that women generally 
axe more easily led captive by hrusqueriey 
properly applied, than by sentiment and 
meek submission. " As you like. Here, 
Chamberlayne ! suppose you take Miss 
Bloxholme's place! She thinks that Carle- 
ton doesn't know how to drive his own 
horses ! " 

Lifting up a sweet, blushing face to the 
coach-box, Flossie is about to utter an eager 
disclaimer, when the good-humoured Jehu, 
with a broad smile upon his much-be- 
whiskered face, says, cheerily, — 

" All right. Miss Bloxholme. We mustn't 
be too hard upon a fellow when he 's been 
rubbed the wrong way." And then to 
Spencer Carey — the boy-Gruardsman, who had 
been hustled, almost unresistingly, out of 
the sociable by Frank — it was, "Hurry up, 
young 'un, the near mare won't stand ! " 
And in another moment the horn is sounded 
merrily through the streets and squares, the 
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grooms spring inside, and the drag — one 
of the best appointed of the Four-in-hand 
Club — is oflF on its way to the now over- 
grown, but once " quiet, rural village" of 
Teddington. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A RATHER silent party is the one which 
Flossie has so unexpectedly joined. Each 
is occupied, more or less profoundly, with 
his or her own thoughts, as, with the four- 
in-hand well ahead, they rapidly speed along 
the well -watered suburbs, through the 
market-gardeners' districts, leaving Ham- 
mersmith far behind, to Kew. 

Hardly, until then, has a word been 
spoken by the quartet. Frank, seated by 
the side of the bright, blooming heiress, 
fully realizes the fact that her thoughts are 
entirely absorbed by the man whom he 
deems so utterly unworthy of the prize that 
he has gained; whilst she, with the touch 
of her lover's hand still lingering in fancy 
upon her soft palm, and with the passionate 
gaze — which Lord Arthur well understands 
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how to call up at will — still fixed upon her 
heart's warm memory, can think of nothing 
save the approaching happiness of reunion. 

And, as these blissful thoughts and antici- 
pations stir within her, calling up to her 
fair, rounded cheek, quick, sudden blushes, 
and lending to her eyes an expression that 
tells, to all who comprehend such signs, that 
V amour Uait en train de passer par Id^ both the 
Countess Josephine and her daughter silently 
decided that never had they seen plebeian 
Florence look so well before. Their young 
relation's claims to even prettiness had never 
been cordially allowed by either. There 
was, in their opinion, an absence of '' dis- 
tinction" about Flossie, which completely 
marred her claims to be considered as a girl 
to be admired ; but to-day, with that softly- 
tinted colour on her cheek, and the love- 
lighted eyes glistening through the gossamer 
veil that shaded, without concealing, the 
happy countenance which smiled behind- it, 
there could be no mistake about the fact 
that Florence possessed attractions, both 
nameless and otherwise, the charms of which 
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many a man might find his heart unable 
to withstand. 

And, as a matter of course (a reflection 
which was gloomily enough occupying the 
minds of the elder ladies) Florence would 
marry soon, and they — Well, they had 
always been aware that their present luxu- 
rious quarters, their freedom from care, and 
from the wearying, daily recurring attempt 
to stretch out a small income, so that it might 
avail in keeping up an appearance before the 
world — was but for a season. Take a " lower 
room " they must ; but, during even the brief 
period that the joint-establishment had lasted, 
money had been saved, a few long-standing 
debts had been paid oflF, and the future, 
though devoid of brightness, did not look 
altogether dark to the Dowager and her 
daughter. 

The silence into which the little party had 
fallen is broken at last by Frank, who, address- 
ing his opposite companion, (he is rather 
irritated, a fact which she fails to see, by 
Flossie's long-continued absorption in her 
own thoughts), says. 
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"I don't think we have been sufficiently 
grateful for our change of passengers. Poor 
little Carey is as good a fellow as ever 
breathed, but I am afraid, Lady Flintshire, 
that he did not prove very amusing whilst 
we were waiting for the carriage." 

Florence laughs as she takes upon herself 
to reply, — '^Well, no; I think you might 
have found us a more agreeable fourth. I 
am very sorry, Mr. Chamberlayne, as he i» 
your friend, and as you made such noble 
exertions in our cause, to say it, but he was 
duD." 

"Do you think so?'' rejoined Frank. 
"Well, perhaps he is with strangers; but, 
barring a little conceit, which he will soon 
get the better of, I hardly know — I don't 
indeed — a fault he has." 

Flossie laughed. "You put me in mind,'' 
she said, "of Talleyrand — ^was it not ? — who, 
after calKng a poor lady '' dHestahlej^ added 
poKtely, mais elle n^a que ce defaut Id.'' 

"And you think that dullness is one of the 
worst of faults — ^the most detestable, in 
short?" 
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" Indeed, yes," still smiling the matter-of- 
habit, light-of-heart betokening smile of those 
who are given to laughter, because, as yet, 
they have not wept. ^* Every one is down 
upon stupidity. It aflfects other people so. 
Don't you think now that there is hardly a 
fault which one has a right to be more severe 
upon?" 

*^ Well, no ; I can't say that I am quite of 
your opinion. Nor would it, I think, be 
yours, if you gave yourself a moment's time to 
think about the matter. The worst faults are 
surely not those for which the committer is 
irresponsible. I have no doubt that poor 
Carey would — had it been in his power to 
regulate such things — have been bom bril- 
liant ; but, not possessing that advantage, it 
is unlucky for him that his instincts prompt 
him to conceal his deficiencies by a super- 
cilious aflfectation of manner, which has its 
root — as, I think, is often the case — still more 
in shyness, and in consciousness of his own 
inferiority than in conceit." 

^^ And he is a great friend of yours, and so 
I am sorry, very sorry, that I laughed. I did 
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not mean to be ill-natnred though. It was 
only folly; " and Flossie, with just the linger-^ 
ing sweetness of a smile which was half-sad- 
ness brightening her repentant face, looked 
up with pretty pleading into the earnest one 
beside her. 

"Only folly!" he repeated, whilst the 
doctor s well-known answer to the patient 
who told him that he had " only a cold" of 
" What would youhave ? — ^the plague ?" flitted 
across the young lawyer's mind. Oppor- 
tunity did not, however, at that moment, serve 
to, in any way, improve the occasion. Lady 
Flint, who was great on the subject of 
"family" connexions, took up, seeing that 
the boy-Gruardsman was far from standing 
alone in the world, the Carey cause. She 
was learned in the law that teaches who is 
who, and with whom have been the mar- 
riages that spendidly embellish a family tree. 
Conversation such as this occupied the time 
till the river-side was reached, and then the 
first sound with which their ears were greeted 
was that of Miss Trafford's boisterous and 
unmusical laugh. 
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^'How noisy she is! But, there! I am 
going to bo ill-natured again I Mr. Chamber- 
layne, you must think that I can make no 
remarks but personal ones ; and, poor thing ! 
I suppose she cannot help her laugh." 

^^ Ah, there you mistake. The fair Lou, if 
she did not think the laugh with which 
Nature has aflBicted her ^ an excellent thing 
in woman,' could easily moderate it to suit 
your nerves and mine ; for I confess, juve- 
nile though it is, to not greatly enjoying 
the sound of Miss Traflford's cachinnatory 
explosion." 

^^I wonder who is ill-natured now?" said 
Flossie, laughing; and they were her last 
words that day to Frank, for the next 
moment her attention was claimed and held 
by Lord Arthur St. Greorge. 

As nearly as might be, had Flossie's 
programme for the afternoon pastime been 
carried out. The numbers of the invited 
guests coincided with those who, in her 
happy childish days, had aided to make one 
especial hoKday a glowing spot on which 
she could gleefully look back, whilst she had 
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longed, with a yearning which Lady Adora 
secretly ridiculed as aflfected and absurd, to 
do, as the youug heiress called it, ^' exactly 
the same thing again." And it was with 
this design that through the same mysterious 
lock, the waters of which, as they rose and 
fell, had had for her youthful imagination a 
kind of awful fascination, that the long boat, 
softly-cushioned, and filled with its hetero- 
geneous passengers, rose (as the heavy gates 
unclosed) to the accompaniment of Miss 
Traflfbrd's shrieks of real or pretended alarm, 
to the rightful level. Past sloping lawns and 
skirting wooded islets, with the bright sun 
shining above the boat's awning, and Lord 
Arthur's well-ordered love-making (a love- 
making which was scarcely perceived, and 
certainly not understood by any save herself), 
did Florence, as her slight ungloved hand 
trailed in the water, catching soft bright green 
water-weeds upon its rapid passage through 
the stream, cast one single backward glance 
upon those by-gone pleasures, the ghosts of 
which she had in vain endeavoured to call 
up ? I trow me not. The present, a crisis — 
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or rather the crisis — in her life, which the 
occasion of an expected ^' oflfer " from the 
man she loves must be to every girl, — ^was 
too all-powerftJly engrossing, and it is doubt- 
ful whether, even if the ghost of tlie Dean's 
widow, who had died in the odour of sanctity 
two years before, had suddenly appeared, 
sitting, as had been the lady governess's 
wont, in the place of honour in the stern, 
her quondam pupil would have been thereby 
effectually deterred from listening with 
charmed ears to Lord Arthur's honeyed 
words. 

It had been decided beforehand that 
towards the sacramental hour, when the 
appetite of the pampered is supposed capable 
of being tempted, the delicious repast, which 
had previously been — in the most careful 
custody — conveyed to the spot marked out in 
Flossie's memory for its reception, should be 
spread upon the tiny lawn, sloping down to 
the river, which appertained to a '^ genteel," 
but at present uninhabited cottage resi- 
dence, in the near neighbourhood of Twick- 
enham. 
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A pretty, stream-side spot enough, when 
the July sun glinted through the branches 
of the trees, and a few pink china-roses gave 
life and colour to the ivy which hung in 
neglected festoons from the damp, disfigured 
walls of the cottage — a cottage which, for 
the reason, probably, that it was so damp and 
out of repair, had remained uninhabited since 
the days, now so long ago, when a lonely 
wilfiil child — how near in the ties of 
kindred to herself, was Florence ever 
destined to know? — played hide and seek 
with a terrier puppy amongst the lilac 
bushes, and wept the easily drawn-forth 
tears of infancy when the day came for her 
to leave the shelter of that well-loved home 
for ever. 

The dinner siir Pherbe was, thanks, chiefly 
to Sir Henry's jokes and Miss Trafford's 
ready laugh, rather a social success. Lou 
Traflfbrd was a lady whose youth was a thing 
of the past ; but that so it was, never seemed 
to trouble her. Lack of the daily food of 
" excitement," which is to many women as 
necessary as the air they breathe, she had 
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none, for well-got-up, pleasure-loving Lou 
was a first-rate actress— no private theatricals 
having any chance of success, unless the 
brifi^ht, artisticany rouered, and mQtcante face 
of versatile Miss Traflfbrd were amongst the 
dramatis personce. 

When the gay repast was ended, those who 
felt so inclined stroUed about the little lawn 
and shrubberies, commenting on what they 
saw. 

^^ It must have been pretty once," said 
Florence. ^^ I wonder who lived here 
last." 

'^ Perhaps the less we say about that the 
better," Sir Henry, with mock gravity, re- 
joined, whilst Miss Trafford, without even 
considering why, set up a responsive giggle 
after his random shot. 

The ^^ shades of evening" had begun to 
steal over the pretty river-scene, before all 
the wanderers had returned, and were ready 
for a start. The last to make their ap- 
pearance were Florence Bloxholme and 
Lord Arthur St. George. The countenance 
of the latter, as his nonchalant step pressed 
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the neglected gravel walk on his return, 
was impassive and reticent as usual, but 
it was well — so Flossie thought that the 
coming twilight kept secret from all save 
one the tale which her conscious, blushing 
face revealed. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

^^ So then it is all settled ? And I am'to con- 
gratulate you. Eh, Flossie ? I did not think 
it would be quite, so soon — ^your engagement, 
I mean. I suppose, dear, that we must 
regard it now as difait acconvplif^^ 

The tea and coffee sipping in one of the 
charming private rooms of the Castle Hotel 
at Richmond, which had followed on the 
pleasant hours spent in idly resting on soft 
cushions, while, to the accompaniment of a 
melodious band, their boat was softly 
propelled along the shining river, has just 
come to an end, and the ladies — in the soft 
moonlight of the warm July night, defter the 
pleasurable excitement attendant on an expe- 
dition with which even Sir Henry Carleton 
(a notorious boii vivant and critic) had not 
been able to find a fault — are seeking refresh- 
ment in the terraced gardens of the hotel. 
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On the low parapet-wall which overlooks 
the river — ^the quiet river, above whose tran- 
quil waters the young moon, coming forth in 
her pale glory to ^^ rule the night," is slowly 
rising — leans Florence Bloxholme, gazing, 
whilst her thoughts are all of earth, upon the 
twinkling stars, as, like ^'single spies," to form 
later into "battalions," they steal forth to keep 
their silent watch upon the beings of earth. 
Those infinitesimal, and yet self-important 
beings ! — ^those atoms of dust, vivified, by the 
God who made them with a soul to think 
and feel, and yet, for all their pride, their 
glory in themselves (as if they by themselves 
were made !), atoms of dust still, which we 
call men and women, on these, sinning ever, 
seeing that from the foundations of the round 
world, they have had, poor souls, their part 
of guilt to play, — ^the countless stars keep 
their unceasing watch. 

She, — the pale girl, a very lovely dust 
*^ atom," — who has stolen to that quiet spot 
to live again those exquisite moments — ^the 
most exquisite, perhaps, that a human heart 
can know — when, with the music of mating 
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birds, and with the fragrance of the summer 
flowers scenting the balmy air, a woman 
plights her troth to the man on whom, with 
the first love of a virsrin heart, she doats. 

A very tmnultuous heart it is that beats 
against a breast which, pure still from every 
thought or knowledge of evil, had been 
pressed that day to the hard and world-cor- 
rupted one of Arthur St. George. It is no 
^^ snow broth '' that runs in Flossie's veins; 
and when, aiding the memory of that first 
caress, the sweet, fuU notes of a hidden 
nightingale break the stillness round, and 
the delicious perfume from a bed of heKo- 
tropes comes wafted on the air, a something 
akin to pain, so intense is her sense of bliss, 
steals over the girl's being, and she presses 
her clasped hands upon her heart, to still its 
bewildering throbs. 

Barbara Fendall's voice, breaking into that 
charmed reverie, is almost a relief to Florence, 
and the words, so quietly commonplace, in 
which the pretty widow puts her ques- 
tions, brings Flossie back from the world of 
romantic passion in a ^* trice." 
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In the intoxication of her joy — so apt is 
success to engender selfishness — she had for- 
gotten that her happiness — entertaining, as 
Barbara did, so low an opinion of the man 
who was all in all to her — could hardly fail 
to bring sorrow to that true and well-loved 
friend. Flossie was very caressful iu her 
^^ways." For her, far more than for the 
woman who had had experience of the 
*^ estate" which, by Dr. Johnson (who, of 
course, ought to have been a wise judge in 
the matter) is described by implication 
as possessing some pleasures to counter- 
balance its many pains, — to her, to the girl 
who had been so early motherless, the being 
petted and made much of had ever possessed 
an exceeding charm. There are those — but 
Flossie was not of them — ^to whom the touch 
of the friendly hand, and the mere sound 
of loving words, are valued not; but to 
her the pressure of sympathizing fingers, 
and the sweet names prompted by womanly 
tenderness, seemed to give reality to aflfec- 
tion, and as such she took and tendered 
them. 
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With her arm round Barbara's waist, she 
answers her. 

" Yes, dear, it is quite true ; so happily 
true ! I am to be Arthur's wife ! Fancy 
my calling him Arthur! Oh, it is siixih 
happiness to feel sure he loves me ! And 
then, besides myself, of whom he chooses 
to think something y it is such joy to feel 
that I possess what he does not, and is in 
want of — " 

'' Money ^ that is to say ? Ah ! Flossie, he 
has been so wise in telling you himself of 
this necessity. He knows woman's nature 
well, and — " 

'^ Now, Barbara, dear Barbara, do not, if 
you love me, say anything of my future 
husband which we should both afterwards 
wish recalled. I know yo\i do not like Lord 
Arthur, and that you have been led by cir- 
cumstances to think ill of him ; but all this 
will change soon. It must^ for I defy you to 
be cold, and distant, and disagreeable to 
any one who is very dear to me." 

^^ Not if he were good to you, darling ; but 
whilst there is an if- — " 
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Florence drops the arm which had encircled 
her friend's waist, and says, coldly, — 

"I see that you are determined to keep 
your own opinion of him. I am sorry, but 
as it can't be helped — " 

^' What cannot be helped ? " asks a voice. 
Lord Arthur's, for in the gathering twilight, 
and absorbed as the speakers were in their 
own words and thoughts, he had come upon 
upon them unawares. '^ Nothing that / know 
of; for who was it," he continued, '^wh6, in 
answer to a fantastic wish expressed by the 
lady of his love, said, ' Si c'est possible cela 
se fait, si c'est impossible cela se fera ?' " 

" Pretty, but utter nonsense, as so many 
pretty speeches are," said Mrs. Fendall; 
adding, as she moves (feeling herself de trop) 
from the low terrace-wall, '^ We were talk- 
ing of the past, and I think you will agree 
that it is not in the power of even French 
gallantry to undo ihat,^^ 

He was too wise, after she had left them, 
to pursue the subject furthur, and yet his 
curiosity to learn what had been the subject 
of the evidently interesting dialogue which 
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he had interrupted was very great. He had 
for some time past been conscious of a change 
in Mrs. FendalPs manner towards himself, 
but the cause of that chansre had baffled all 
his endeavours to discover. There had been 
a period — ^not, as both felt, so very long 
ago — when he flattered himself, and that not 
altogether without reason, that he had ^^made 
good running" with the widow. Hers was 
the style of beauty, and, moreover, she was 
the kind of woman, that especially pleased 
his fancy. She owned the dark, deep-set, 
passionate eyes which set men wondering 
whether or no she could be of those who, 
whilst they " keep the word of promise to 
the eye J yet break it to the sense" — a 
woman puzzling in her moods, and, like the 
^^ serpent of old Nile," of " infinite variety" 
—one who, from the novelty of her idiosyn- 
crasy, — ^for she was that abnormal creation, a 
coquette with a hearty — aroused curiosity, and 
stimulated the jaded passions of the pleasure 
seekers. 

The close intimacy which existed between 
Florence Bloxholme and the widow was the 
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source, at one time, of considerable alarm to 
Arthur. The feeling, however, was but 
transient, and decreased in proportion as his 
influence over the heart of the girl whom he 
had so well persuaded of the depth and truth- 
fulness of his love grew greater. Those 
deep, dreamy eyes of his, and the persuasive 
tongue with which he was endowed, had 
already made too wild work with womankind 
for any doubts of the strength oihis influence, 
even when pitted against so acute q^d ener- 
getic a specimen of her sex as Barbara 
Fendall, to harass and oppress him; and 
this being the case, the curiosity which he 
felt to learn what had been the subject of 
conversation between the friends, was not so 
greatly coupled with the uneasy fear which 
might, had he been a less self-satisfied wooer, 
have momentarily troubled the course of his 
" true love." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

^' So I am to be separated from you during 
the drive back, my own ? That seems rather 
hard lines, does it not? Surely, now that 
you have promised to be my wife j now 
that—" 

'^Oh yes, dear Lord Arthur, I know," the 
trembling voice replies; "but I would rather 
— I would indeed; I feel tired and nervous, 
and I should like to be quiet, and to think." 

A dark expression — one which, had she 
seen it, might possibly have Mghtened 
Flossie into caution — passes over Lord 
Arthur's countenance as he listens to the 
simple, truthfiil words of his betrothed. 
They are seated, however, under the shadow 
cast by the overhanging trees, so that at 
that moment poor Flossie had no chance of 
discovering the fact that, especially in cases 
where his own pleasure was threatened with 
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interference, Lord Arthur paid no more 
attention to the feeKngs of others than he 
did to the flight of a swallow across his path, 
or the passage of a cloud over the sun's rays. 

" Think !^^ he repeats, with a laugh which, 
had he been less sure of Flossie, he would 
have endeavoured to render pleasanter. 
" I like that ! Do you suppose that Cham- 
berlayne is going to hold his tongue ? He 
isn't the kind of fellow to sit opposite a 
pretty girl, and — " 

" He hardly spoke a word as we came," 
Florence eagerly, and with a brilKant but 
unseen blush, exclaims. " I really thought he 
had grown quite stupid, or else that his head 
was full of Rita Fendall." 

" Mrs. Fendall! Absurd ! The fellow has 
only eyes and ears for you, and — Why, of 
course child, you know that it is so. You 
wouldn't be half a woman if you did not." 

" But, Lord Arthur— " 

" ^ Arthur,' darling ; please, for Heaven's 
sake, have done with the Lord ! I know what 
you are going to say. You would rather, 
though / can't, for the life of me, tell why, 
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put oflF, for twenty-four hours or so, the 
announcement, or whatever it is called, of 
our engagement. Is it not so, darling ? '' 

" Perhaps : I don't know, exceptins: this, 
that I feelVif I ,hodd bu„t out" o^ if 
any one began to congratulate me." 

'' Which the fools might do, if any change 
in the arrangements were, on the return 
journey, to take place; so, dearest, have it 
your own way for this once.'' And he 
presses the hand he holds with well-acted 
fondness to his heart. " It wiU not be often 
that I shall allow another man to fix his eyes 
upon the loveliness which now, thank Heaven 
and you, is mine ! " 

And so it was settled, and precisely in the 
same order (with Frank Chamberlayne's ex- 
pressive face in front of Flossie's pale one) 
as the " party" had come from London did 
it return thereto, — Miss Bloxholme's steady 
coachman driving well in the rear of Sir 
Henry's team, till such, time as they had 
passed the still busy streets and had entered 
the gates of the Royal Park, to which indis- 
criminate ingress to the oi pollai is denied. 
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Till they had passed into refreshing silence 
beneath the trees, but little conversation 
had, for the partie quarree^ enlivened the 
drive. Lady Flintshire '' hated " talking in a 
carriage ; the fair Adora was intent on keep- 
ing the dust off her bonnet ; and Florence 
(at least, so feared the man who sat opposite 
to her) was lost in a reverie, in which Lord 
Arthur St. George — tall, handsome, broad- 
shouldered, dissipated-looking scoundrel (so 
Frank inwardly called him) that he was — 
was far too much the exciting cause. 

Ever and anon, when the moon shone out 
from behind the clouds, he continued to 
obtain a glimpse of the rounded cheek, and 
the small shell-like ear, above which the 
rebelliously- waving hair was braided ; but in 
the perfect quietude of her features, as well 
as in the repose of the girl's attitude as she 
leant back against the cushions, the man who 
had studied her so long and so unweariedly, 
could not fail to perceive how deeply she 
was absorbed in what was, perhaps, anxious 
thought. Nor was he wrong in his con- 
jecture, for Barbara's Warning had not fallen 
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altogether on unheeding ears ; and there had 
been something in Lord Arthur's resentful 
tone, when he found that her will was not — as 
yet, at least — ^bent to his, which had troubled 
and alarmed her ; and yet — ^women are such 
strange anomalies — she loved him better, and 
he was quick witted enough to know that so it 
was, in that he was autocratic, stem, deter- 
mined, but cruelj after the fashion of which 
Barbara had spoken, she never Would believe 
that he could prove himself. And then, he 
could be, she felt, so tender and so loving too ! 
His voice, when he whispered in her ear love- 
breathing words, was like music softly spoken; 
in short, ^^to ^er," Florence fully and firmly 
believed, ^' he would," should she decide to 
link her fate with his, ^' be gentleness." 

Watching intently the sweet, thoughtftd 
face in front of her, Lady Adora, albeit she 
ajffected to despise such gifts as the lawyer's 
daughter half-unconsciously possessed, did, 
in truth, feel bitterly envious. She was at an 
age when many women are still in their 
prime, but Addie's was a face on which age 
had prematurely set its mark — a nature to 
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which content is a stranger is one that is apt 
to trace early lines upon the brow, take 
becoming plumpness from the form, and lend 
to the countenance a care-worn expression, 
with which the idea of youth is incompatible. 
And this being so, it came about that whilst 
many of her contemporaries were still within 
the category of the all hut youthful, that 
halcyon period of life had, for Lady Adora, 
for ever passed away. 

The '^ hardness " which was characteristic 
of the ''Flint" family stood her in good stead 
during the period which is, to so many of her 
sex, a sorely trying one. And then, as her 
provoking young cousin '' Flintshire" u^ed to 
say, she went in for the intellectual dodge ; 
read-up Quarterlies, and could talk learn- 
edly of the last heavy History of anything 
which was just then occupying the wise 
ones of the earth ; and it was irritating to 
her to see it so effectually proved that, to 
the rich mental treat of her conversation, 
the ungrateful young lawyer '' stupidly " 
preferred the pleasure of silently gazing at 
a velvet cheek, and the shy, passionate eyes, 
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which were able to do so much — ^let us 
charitably hope — unconscious mischief! No 
wonder, the Lady Adora said to herself, that 
girls are vain, when men of sense and 
learning can show such extraordinary taste. 

When the noise and rattle of the streets 
had died away in the distance, Lady Flint, by 
some commonplace remark, broke the spell 
of silence which liad hitherto— as had been 
the case earlier in the day — reigned amongst 
them; and then Frank, glad to have his 
tongue released from its bondage, said to 
Florence, whose love-Kghted eyes he thus 
forced into collision with his own, — 

'' I hope you are not feeling very im- 
patient of the dust and slowness, Miss Blox- 
holme. If you are, I shall feel that I ought 
to reproach myself for being so intensely 
happy and comfortable. A crumpled rose- 
leaf would discompose me very much just 
now, for I don't at all agree^do you? — 
with the doctrine that no one can be quite 
happy who has not something' to wish 
for." 

Florence, who was struggling with the 
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difficulties attendant on a strong desire to — 
as she had said to Lord Arthur — remain in 
the silent enjoyment of her own thoughts, 
replied, languidly, — 

"If it be true — as some old wiseacre is 
supposed to have said — that no man can be 
considered happy till he is dead, why, then, 
I suppose it is for our advantage to have 
done for ever with hopes and wishes. But 
/ don't believe that any sensible man ever 
talked such nonsense ; and if he did say 
anything so verging on an Irish bull, it is 
extremely hard upon him that, in the 
nineteenth century, his absurdities should 
be raked up and had in remembrance 
against him. I never could, and never shall, 
understand why things, and people, and 
sayings, and doings, are to be considered 
beautiful, and wonderful, and clever, for the 
simple reason that they are old. Now, if 
you and I were to say anything so ridi- 
culous — " 

" We should probably be laughed at ; but 
then, you see, we have our youth wherewith 
to console us, and I quite agree with you, 
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Miss Bloxholme, that it is far better to be a 
live dog than a dead lion." 

" I never said so ! How absurd you are ! 
But." craninq up her baneful throat in order, 

' */ XT O ' 

if possible, to see further ahead, she con- 
tinued, with just a shade of impatience in 
her tone, ^^how fast Sir Henry drives! 
They will be there ages before us! Couldn't 
we make a Kttle more haste ? I feel," laugh- 
ing lightly, as she affected a weakness 
which was utterly foreign to her nature, 
'^ quite ashamed of the slowness of my 
crawling steeds." 

'^ My dear," interrupted Lady Flintshire, 
" you had much better, as I have often 
told you, not put yourself into a fiiss. Sir 
Henry has four horses, and we have only 
two." 

^'But their carriage is twice as heavy, 
and they have at least double the nimiber 
of people upon it that we have in ours," 
argued Florence. '^ And besides," — ^but in- 
terrupting herself, as if a sudden thought 
had struck her, — ^'I wonder what it really 
was that made them so late this afternoon." 
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'^And /wonder," broke in Lady Adora, 
crossly, '^what induced Lady Fanny to 
come at all. Nobody wanted her, I am sure, 
and I heard Lord Arthur tell you, Flossie, 
that what kept them, was that impertinent 
woman holding a consultation with Madame 
Chaimiantel about her dress." 

" Oh, that was all chaflF," said Frank, 
laughing. * " / happen to be behind the 
scenes, and can venture to assure you that 
the Tuesday week charades at Manchester 
Gate are at the bottom of the mischief. 
Lady Fanny happens to be in want of a 
performing child, and she has set her heart 
on little Rhoda St. George appearing that 
night upon the boards." 

^' But what good will her coming here 
to-day do her?" asked Lady Flintshire, 
adding, a little spitefully, as she glanced at 
Florence. " I know that she hated the idea 
of coming, especially after Sir Henry in- 
vited Mrs. Fendall." 

^^ And I am sure," exclaimed impulsive 
Flossie, ^Hhatwe should all, Sir Henry in- 
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eluded, have been mucli happier without her; 
and as for Barbara — " 

'' Oh, if you are going to sing Mrs. 
Fendairs praises, I, for one, vote for a 
change of subject," drawled Lady Adora. 
^ ' Defend me, pray, from your friend and 
her many virtues ; we have enough of that 
in Belgrave Crescent, without carrying it 
about with us to Richmond." 

Flossie's blood — the warm, excitable blood 
of nineteen, — rose hotly to her cheek as she 
listened to her companion's insolence ; and 
not by any means for the first time did she 
ask herself how it was that she had been 
weak and misguided enough to place volun- 
tarily such a yoke above her neck as, in 
saddling herself with such a household com- 
panion as Lady Adora Conway, she had 
rashly done. 

^^But," in trembling joy, she whispered 
to herself, ' ' it will soon be over ! And all 
these miserable little annoyances, which fret 
me now, will only make the future with 
him seem brighter, happier still ! " 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Lord Arthur's engagement to Florence 
rather took the world by surprise. He had 
carried on liis courtship with an amount of 
prudence and tact which had deceived all 
but such watchful eyes as those of Frank 
Chamberlayne and quick-witted Barbara 
Fendall, as to the intention of which he 
himself never, in reality, even for a single 
moment, lost sight. 

The stake for which he was playing was 
far too important for him to risk, by any 
momentary inadvertence, the loss of all he 
hoped as well as had striven so hard to gain. 
A premature revelation of his ^^game" — a 
disclosure before poor Flossie's affections 
had been inextricably entangled of his 
bold aspirations — ^might, he felt convinced, 
be, possibly, a fatal mistake. Many cir- 
cumstances had, as we know, tended to 
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induce an amount of caution, which, whilst 
it had kept Florence in a state of restless 
and feverish suspense, had doubtless, as St. 
George had intended should be the case, 
strengthened and fostered within her breast 
the love of which he had taken good care 
to sow the seeds. The more than mere 
suspicion entertained by himself, — a sus- 
picion which had once — a case of a ^^ nine 
days' wonder " — been adopted by the 
world in general, that Mr. Bloxholme's 
interest in Miss Dora Wyngate was based 
upon a more solid foundation than that with 
which the public at large had had to rest 
satisfied, was a subject which Lord Arthur, 
with reason, felt must never (an it were in 
his power to prevent such a contingency) be 
allowed to reach Florence Bloxholme's ears. 
The discovery that his dead wife had possibly 
(nay, the tongues of gossips and scandal- 
mongers were hardly likely to clothe their 
meaning in a term so moderate) been Flossie's 
own half-sister, would — so thought prudent 
Lord Arthur — be, in the early stages of his 
courtship, fatal to his cause. Later — well — 
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even if the Fates or Barbara Fendall (whose 
influence over Florence he had at one time 
greatly feared) should unkindly take the 
matter of the heiress's enlightenment into 
their hands, — why, things would have gone 
too far, not only as regarded Flossie's own 
trusting heart, but his influence over her, for 
any such " rubbishing stories " as were likely 
to be brought forward against him to have 
any weight in deterring her from giving 
herself and her fortune wholly into his hands. 
That fortune was daily becoming an 
object of greater necessity to Lord Arthur. 
His creditors were many^ and pressing, and 
his debts so large, that the anxiety and 
annoyance attendant on them had almost 
superseded in his mind the intense desire 
which had once possessed him to learn more 
of the ^^ yoimg person " who had so cleverly 
given ^^ Find 'em Phil " the slip. The recol- 
lection, however, of the girl, and the possible 
injury to his plans which, through her 
means, might ensue, were forcibly brought 
home to him by the extreme coldness (a 
eoldness which was alternated by certain 
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few but cutting words) of Mrs. Fendall's 
manner, during the water-party, towards 
himself, had their due weight in hurrying 
hiTn onward towards the dSno4mmit. which, 
however, could not, with due regard to his 
pressing needs, have been imder any cir- 
cumstances much longer delayed. 

Only the night before, the reflections of 
the man who, from his youth upwards, had 
troubled himself concerning no one's well- 
being save his own, had tended towards — as 
regarded his proposals to Florence Blox- 
holme, the adoption of a waiting policy, 
while for the anxiety, the fretting trial, which 
unrealized expectation, daily renewed, were 
inflicting on the heart on which he was so 
cruelly practising, Lord Arthur cared not 
one whit. To make all secure for his own 
eventual success was all that he deemed of 
importance. 

See him, lounging in his luxurious " Bridge- 
water," with an unpaid-for meerschaum of 
price between his lips, and attired in a 
splendid dressing-gown, which he had no 
right whatever to call his own, in an apart- 
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ment which, had he not been a ^^Lord," 
would never, without security for the pay« 
ment thereof, have been let to him for the 
^^ season" and you will perceive, from the 
cloud upon his brow, that his mind is sorely 
troubled as he dwells upon the contingencies 
which he has mentally conjured up. Per- 
sonal vanity, however, of which he has a 
reasonable share, stands him, at this crisis, 
in good stead. It is so next to impossible 
to believe that the influence of any woman, 
be that woman ever so strongly armed with 
those stubborn things called factSy could 
stand a successful rivalry with his own. 
What were prudent words, however strongly 
urged, and prompted by a friend's affection, 
when pitted against one whisper of a lover's 
tongue — against one passion-breathing pres- 
sure of her form to his ? Did there ever-^— 
so the man, who had not for nothing been 
made so goodly in women's eyes, asked him- 
self — exist the girl who, having once tasted 

"The foaming, and sparkling, and murmuring wine, 
Whom a mighty enchantress filling up, 
Invites to love with her kiss divine," 
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can Ixj content afterwards with the cup of 
cold water, pure, wholesome, and invigorat- 
ing though it be, which the hand of friend- 
ship mav hold to her rubv lins ? 

Arthur St. Greorge knew himself to be 
a very well-looking son of Adam. With 
the exception of his mouth — ^that feature, 
the expression of which, Wendell Holmes 
somewhere says, man makes for himself, 
Nature concerning herself with the rest— his 
face was well-nigh faultless. A silky, droop- 
ing moustache hid the expression of lips 
which, to a clear - sighted physiognomist, 
betokened a disposition that was alike sen- 
sual, cruel, and mean. An extravagant man 
— ^notably extravagant even among spend- 
thrifts, but solely so for himself. For the 
gratification of that self he could be terribly 
near, and unnaturally, for so young a 
man, grasping and avaricious. His elder 
brother, now the head of the family, could 
have told how that once ^^Atty," having 
boon reduced through his love of play to a 
state of impecuniosity so distressing that 
a trifling '' debt of honour" ran serious risk 
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of not being axjquitted in timey the dasKing 
young diplomat incontinently laid hands 
upon a gem of a cabinet picture, worth its 
weight in gold, the property of Lord Somer- 
ford, who was at that time shooting big 
game in the far East, and, without further 
ceremony, unscrupulous Atty raised upon it 
a sum large enough to meet the exigencies 
of the hour. ' ' Uppingham, " the best- 
natured fellow in the world, was too ^^deli- 
cate " ever, in after years, to revert to the 
matter ; nevertheless, the fact did sometimes, 
as a curious trait of character, recur to his 
mind that Atty, at the very time when he 
made so free with his good-natured brother's 
property, had possessions in the shape of 
jewellery, &c., &c., &c., of his own, by 
the disposal of which he might, without 
putting his brother's amiability to the proof, 
have wriggled himself out of his scrape. 

Lord Somerford more than once thought 
of asking the heir presumptive to the family 
honours the reason for this apparent anomaly ; 
he was, however, himself too ^^good and 
honourable a gentleman " for the subject 
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to be otherwise than a painfiil one to discuss; 
and, even as in onr rural walks we may 
have sometimes chanced upon a heap of 
decaying matter^ vegetable or animal, to 
which we instinctively, feeling that if dis- 
turbed — 

" The thistles, and uettles, and darnels dank 
Wonld stifle the air till the dead wind stank,'' 

gave the spot a wide berth, so did the man 
of pure mind and life shrink, with a vd^e 
feeling of distaste, firom disturbing the im- 
holy ashes of his brother's past ; his reward 
being that Arthur's conviction of "Upp's" 
confounded muflSshness received confirma- 
tion strong fi-om a reticence which he found 
it next to impossible to understand. 

The Uppinghams were, as I before hinted, 
(taking their high rank, and necessarily 
contingent expenses, into consideration,) a 
decidedly impecunious family. The re- 
peated calls made by Atty upon the old 
Marquis's purse, — calls which were latterly 
only responded to fi'om the well-grounded 
fear that one so utterly devoid both of 
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principle and honour might commit some 
overt act calculated to bring disgrace upon 
his name, — had been ^often felt (seeing that 
ready money was not easily procurable, and 
that the daughters of the house were neither 
few nor fair,) as a grievous wrong, — and 
that even by the mother who had borne 
and had ever over-indulged the culprit — ^to 
those who suffered for his sins. In the elder 
brother's presence, however, no allusion to 
Arthur's grievous derelictions from duty 
were ever made. A man of steadfast, earnest 
character, and honourable to the back-bone, 
Lord Uppingham, after the manner of men, 
avoided, as much as lay in his power, even 
the memory of that which filled him with 
such exceeding shame and pain ; but, strange 
as it may appear, the deed of the brother, 
whereby the prodigal had appropriated that 
which was not his own, had been, in the 
eyes of Lord Somerford, venial in com- 
parison with the small meannesses by which 
the career of selfish, unprincipled Atty had, 
as — fortunately for himself — ^his family alone 
knew, been marked. The pressure put upon 
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him by a long suffering tailor, or by a 
jeweller, whose 60 per cent, of normal 
profits ran good chance of being jeopard^ 
ized, might account for even the strong 
measure by which Lord Somerford's precious 
Euysdael found itself one day in not the 
best or most Christian-like of company, 
but the calculating selfishness which had 
caused Lord Arthur, rather than run the 
risk of losing property which he considered 
to be his own, to trust, whilst playing the 
part of a low scoundrel, to his brother's kind- 
ness and family pride for concealment of 
his offence, had done more towards closing 
Lord Uppingham's heart against his brother 
than had all the very inconvenient sins of 
which the latter had been guilty. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

" Yes, it was very beautiful, and I am glad I 
went — only it was over so soon. Everything . 
is, I think, over like a flash of lightning that 
one has looked forward to, and wished for 
very much, and for a long, long time. When 
we — you and I, I mean — have planned, for a 
good while before, a pleasure like this, — (and 
I have thought of it, oh, so much !) — it comes, 
and is very nice — not quite so nice though, 
generally, as one has expected, and then — 
Pah! it is all over like the twinkling of 
an eye, and one has nothing left to look 
forward to." 

It is Lizzie Blunt who, in rather a lachry- 
mose voice, has given words to this result of 
her past experience, and she, with Hartley 
Vane by her side (when, indeed, on Sundays 
and holidays is he not, during some portion of 
the day, if such a re-union can, by their joint 
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efforts, be effected at the post he loves?), 
is resting on one of the benches which, in 
the least-frequented part of Batj:ersea's sub- 
tropical gardens, are not, as tired Florence 
had more than once remarked, by any means 
so numerous as they ought to be. 

The month is thdt of August, and the 
gardens are in the full perfection of their 
summer beauty, but Lizzie, whose head as 
well as heart are fiill of the memory of a 
scene on which she had that morning, (from 
an obscure comer of St. Peter's Church,) with 
eager eyes and contending emotions, gazed, 
cares no more for the perfect grouping of 
the rare exotics, and the tastefiil beauty of 
the rock-work near which they are seated, 
than she would for the sight of a yellow 
turnip-field, or the muddy banks of the 
Thames at Gravesend. 

^' If only you had been there!'' she con- 
tinues, utterly regardless of the commotion 
which certain of her last words have stirred 
up within her listener's breast. "It is so 
much nicer to talk a thing over which both 
have seen; and it is next to impossible to 
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give you an idea how lovely Florence looked ; 
so tall and stately — ^not in the least like poor 
Dora, with her veil — such a beauty, falling 
almost down to her feet! And then Lord 
Arthur—" 

"Well! what about Lord Arthur?" 
Hartley, turning his head quickly round, 
and facing her, asks, peremptorily. " Why 
do you stop and hesitate ? Has matrimony 
with two sisters — ^poor souls I — ^transformed 
his lordship suddenly into — ^what shall I say ? 
— a ^ good man and true ' ? or is it simply that 
he played a part, and not altogether an im- 
important one, in this wonderful raree-show, 
and is henceforth sacred in your eyes ?" 

If Hartley Vane had expected that a denial, 
prompt, if not, indeed, indignant, would be 
given to the questions which, with an acri- 
mony that was foreign to his nature, he had 
asked, he is doomed to be disappointed, for 
all that Lizzie, after a moment^s pause for 
consideration, meditatively answers, is, — 

" Yes, I suppose it was that which made 
me feel differently towards him. Seeing him 
kneeling there — speaking holy vows — " 
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" Which, if he found it so easy to break 
oncCy it will be no difficult matter for such an 
one as he to cast to the four winds of heaven 
ugaiu. 

"Ah, but it may not be so. People do 
often become better as they grow older — " 

" And then Lord Arthur is ^ so handsome' 
— so ^ thorough-bred looking ! ' There must 
have himg about the kneeling figure some- 
thing suggestive of the brilliant knights of 
old, the grand and chivalrous St. Greorge, 
who, in the wars of the Roses — " 

"Well, what of them?" 

" Only," with a light laugh, " that in the 
days before steam travelling was, the pace, 
if slower, was decidedly safer than it has been 
since. You Qnust allow thatj at any rate ?" 

" Of course," a little pettishly ; " but that 
is what any one might have said." 

Hartley, with a slight raising of his hat, 
says, laughing,— 

^^ The most flattering, as well as the least 
intentional of compliments. Fancy being 
supposed capable of making an original 
remark ! " 
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^^ I never supposed any such thing, and I 
do so wish you would always make it quite 
clear whether you are laughing at me or 
nolH-" 

''Laugh at you! Oh, Lizzie!" he is be- 
ginning, but, as is usual with the object of 
his adoration, she, alarmed at the tender 
tone, — a tone which, to her thinking (nor 
is she far out in her reckoning) may be a 
prelude to the love confession to which she 
shrinks from listening, — ^interrupts him with 
an impatient — 

'' Oh, I didn't really mean it; I know, of 
course, that you never intended to be unkind ; 
and I want to go on with my description. 
The bridesmaids, to begin with, were — " 

But Hartley, whose heart as well as his 
senses are in a whirl — so lovely looks the 
girl beside him — of love and passion, is, for 
the first time, utterly impervious to such mild 
attempts to check the torrent, as Lizzie had 
hitherto found successful. Had he possessed 
sufficient command over himself to think^ he 
would have been convinced that, to ^^give,'' 
at this especial moment, ''passion words," 
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would be an act of utter madness. Far better 
for the " o'er-jfraught heart" to bear its burden, 
still gratefully receiving such consolations 
as friendship coidd bestow, than, by grasping 
at an unattainable substance, lose the shadow 
which had blessed him with delusions sweet 
as they were vague and shapeless ! Not after 
this, however, nor, indeed, after any other 
fashion, does poor Hartley reason. The girl 
whose beauty, and whose charms of trustftJ- 
ness and sweet attractive gaiety have for 
months made him her abject slave, is within 
a hand's-breadth of his side, the warm blood 
of twenty-five is rioting in his veins, and 
making wild work in his brain, and ah — 
were it not so, could he ever have so far 
forgotten his " deformity," as to say, with 
eager vehemence, whilst his hand uncon- 
sciously grasps her arm, — 

" Oh, Lizzie, won't you, for this once, let 
me speak ? Won't you let me say, what you 
must know so well, that I love you with my 
whole heart and soul ? — ^that to have you for 
my wife — '' 

"Oh, don't, please," — and with a bitter 
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pang he perceives that she positively shrinks 
away from his touch. " It is so foolish, and 
such a pity to say such things ; besides — " 

"Besides what?" he asks, catching, like 
a drowning man, at the straw,' or rather at the 
huoy of hope which thoughtless, yet half- 
compassionate LizziiB had thrown out to 
him. 

" Besides ? Oh, I don't know. I hate to 
have my words taken up, and — Well, if 
you must be answered," her colour rising 
under the fixed, passionate gaze, which is not 
without its magnetic power over her senses, 
" I hate," impetuously, "everything I know, 
or have heard about men. Remember how 
my mother was treated! My sister, poor 
thing, hilled by the very man who owed all 
he had to her ; and — " 

"And these are your only standards? 
Lizzie, if this were not to me a matter of 
life and death, I could almost laugh at you 
for such unprecedented narrow-mindedness." 

" But they are not my only standards, 
as you call them. I see daily how men 
bully and swear at, and abuse their wives. 
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— ^how selfishly and cruelly they behave to 
poor girls who—" 

'' Good God !" exclaims Hartley, eagerly, 
^^wherft have you lived, where do vou live, 
that such tales as these should have sullied 
your ears ? " 

^^ Where have I Kved?'' she answers, 
slowly ; and her voice, usually so blithe and 
free, is husky and sad. "Well, I have 
lived, and do so still, where you, and such 
as you, would never dream of coming for a 
wife. It must be so nice," she adds, bit- 
terly, "for you gentlemen to feel certain 
that your future wives' eyes and ears have 
not been what you call sullied, that I don't 
wonder you are particular — " 

" For Heaven's sake, Lizzie," Hartley, to 
whose view an entirely novel aspect of the 
girl's character is opening out, exclaims, 
" do not talk in that bitter, reckless way." 

The laugh with which she responds to 
this appeal is far from encouraging. "Do 
you remember," she asks, ' The Merry 
Brown Hares ' ? What a poem that is ! 
Nothing ever made me feel so much the 
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cruel injustice of the safe towards those who 
are in peril, and of whose trials and tempta- 
tions they know positively nothing, as did 
that one verse in that poor poacher's lines." 

Hartley Vane moves uneasily upon his 
seat. As a general remark, he entirely 
agrees with the young philosopher beside 
him, but seeing that she is but eighteen, 
and that he loves her with his whole heart 
and soul, it is to him a most painful shock 
that such ideas should have occupied her 
mind, such experiences should have pointed 
the morals and adorned the tales of her 
young and (as he had hoped) simple and 
uneventful life. 

" I wonder," he says, after a rather 
lengthened pause, and speaking in a tone . 
so c^ianged from that to which Lizzie had 
just been listening, that, accustomed to his 
winning gentleness, she feels chilled and 
frightened, — ^^I wonder, now that I know 
what your flattering opinion of our sex is, 
that you should have wasted so much time 
in improving your acquaintance with my 
unworthy self. You have done me worse 
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than no kindness ; and as to any amusement 
which. you might have found in allowing, 
and encouraging — ^^ 

" Ohj.Mr. Vane ! Pray, pray^ do not go 
on ! I have never meant, never wished — ^^ 

" Of course not. I mean that, of course, 
you never either wished or intended that it 
should come to this. You saw — ah, you 
are too honest at the core to deny the 
fact — that, jfrom the very first, my heart 
was yours to play and sport with as you 
chose ! That such pastime was rather plea- 
sant to you, I can believe, otherwise you 
would not have indulged in it. That it 
was, metaphorically speaking," he, with a 
laugh which has in it but little of mirth, 
parenthesized, '' death to me, you could not, 
being only a woman, be supposed to have 
imagined possible." 

His voice, usually so soft and winning, 
is harsh and husky, as the last words 
having been, with as much composure as he 
can assume, uttered, Hartley rises Jfrom the 
bench, and glances down at Lizzie's troubled 
face with feelings in which compassion and 
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sorrow are already beginning to take the 
place of anger. 

Poor, forlorn, impulsive child ! This is 
what, in that true heart of his, he calls her. 
Is it for Aim, he asks himself, to blame her, 
because, forsooth, she has but followed the 
instincts of her nature ? And he, who had 
thus so bitterly upbraided her ! What a 
poor, weak, sentimental creature Ae, in truth, 
must be ! A man, and convicted by his 
own words of being unable to defend 
himself! A man^ and capable of heaping 
drivelling reproaches on a girl so young, 
so friendless, and so untaught as Lizzie ! 

Truly, as these thoughts flash across 
poor Hartley's brain, the memory of his 
own bitter mortification is, by the return- 
ing tide of compassion and remorse, tempo- 
rarily swept away ; and, the while he traces 
symmetrical lines with his stick upon the 
gravel, he says to the girl, whose sad face 
had never, in its freshest brightness, seemed 
to him so sweet before, — 

**I have been a fool, Lizzie, and worse 
than a fool ! This has been a dismal ending 
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to your pleasure-day. Will you forgive me, 
and let us be friends again, as we were 
before ? " 

He has to wait, and that anxiously, for 
her answer — not that Lizzie is otherwise 
than willing, aye, more than willing, to 
grant her lover's prayer, but she is specu- 
lating on the extreme improbability that, 
friends though she and Hartley Vane may 
continue to call themselves, the past of the 
last half hour can never be as if it had not 
been ! What she has dreaded has come to 
pass. Mr. Vane has declared himself her 
lover, and has said to her words of which 
she cannot deny the truth, but which have 
made her feel small and mean in her own 
eyes. These stubborn and disagreeable 
facts hold her tongue-tied, whilst a carna- 
tion hued flush of colour spread, with every 
fresh and vexatious turn of thought, over 
her transparent cheek. 

" Well ? Not a word ? Have I offended 
past all hope of forgiveness ?" Hartley says 
at last ; and the handsome head, decidedly 
out of the perpendicular — as, according to 
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its normal state, it is, — ^looks especially hand- 
some in Lizzie's eyes, as, in his eagerness, 
it bends towards her. 

" I am not angry. Why I'should I be ? 
I was only thinking — " And, coming 
close to him, she lays her hand upon his 
arm. 

"Thinking. And of what?" he says, 
controlling, with a strong effort of will, 
all outward expression of emotion. 

" Of you, and that I don't deserve to havo 
you for a friend. I am a vain, ill-tempered, 
ignorant girl, and" — ^with a heavy sigh — 
"ungrateftd too, for you have been very, 
very good to me." 

They are walking slowly onwards now, 
her arm in his, through a comparatively 
unfrequented path. The hearts of both are 
fall — Lizzie's with contending emotions, in 
which she knows not yet that love has any 
share ; and Hartley's with a strength of 
passion which threatens at every moment to 
again burst the bounds which he has set 
to it. Seldom had his powers of self-control 
been so severely taxed, and never, never 
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durfng his sjiort H&^ iiad the call of duty 
been ao promptly and conrageooaly re- 
sponded to. The humility engendered by 
a pamfdl conadonsiess of his posonal mifl- 
fortnne had, in tmth^ tended greatly to 
ripen and perfect Hartley Vane^s character. 
But for that conscionsness, — a consciousness 
which might, on natures less excellently 
gifted, haye sowed the seeds which produce 
" envyings, bickerings, and such like," — 
Hartley Yane^s counterbalancing adyantages, 
both physical and intellectual, were pre- 
cisely of the kind to render the possessors 
thereof the petted, (and, therefore, firequently 
the ruined) darlings of the women, whilst his 
cheery manner his unfailing flow of spirits, 
(I speak of my hero before the period when 
lovely Lizzie appeared upon the scene, and 
troubled the waters of his content,) insured, 
with the majority of his own sex, his popu- 
larity, — a popularity which was not, — ^alas ! 
for the depravity of our mortal nature! — 
decreased by the fact that, owing to his 
personal defect, all idea of him as a pos- 
sible rival with the fair sex was out of the 
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question. That he himself, poor fellow! 
was, to almost a morbid extent, convinced 
that so it was, and that for him to even 
hope to inspire in a woman's breast the only 
description of love which at inexperienced, 
hot-blooded twenty-five, seems worth the 
winning, would be a simple case of madness, 
we already know ; and this being his habitual 
mood of mind, he deemed it wise to ignore, 
apparently, Lizzie's impulsive speech, and 
descend, without more ado, into the safe 
level of common-place. 

'' I wonder," he says, with one of his win- 
ning smiles, drawing rather a long breath 
ere the words escape his lips, "whether you 
and I, Lizzie, will ever meet imder a roof? 
We have kuown each other, and liked each 
other / hopcy — haven't we, dear ? " — (Lizzie 
smiles assent, whilst a slight pressure of the 
hand which rests upon his arm endorses the 
answer which her perfect Hps have given) 
— " passing well, but — " 

" I know what you are going to say, and 
it is funny that all our talks — some of them 
such long ones too— should have been out of 
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doors. But," musingly, ^^ I don't see how it 
is ever to be diflferent, unless — " 

"Unless what?" 

"Well, unless something happens which 
I ought never to have thought of; and," 
hesitating, for she is half-unwilling to reveal 
in what direction her ideas had wandered, 
"mamma has been better, I think, lately, 
otherwise I could not have left her for so 
long to-day." 

" And am I never, then, to see your 
mother, Lizzie? Never to make acquaint- 
ance with your people, when I feel, oh, so 
strongly, dear, that I could love — I beg your 
pardon, like — them all, if only for your sake?" 

Lizzie laughs lightly at this lover-like speech. 
" It is very nice of you to think so," she says ; 
" but you would feel diflferently if you saw 
them. In the first place, I have no ' people '; 
and poor mamma and — and — the whole thing 
must be so totally unlike anything that you 
can have been used to, that I wouldn't — ^no, 
not for the whole world, as I have often told 
you — ^that you should see me in the wretched 
place I call my home." 
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'' And must it be always so ? Do you look 
forward to nothing better — nothing moro 
congenial — ^nothing that might — ? " 

'^ Oh/' she breaks in, avoiding a direct 
reply to this close questioning, '^ it ought 
not to be uncongenial. To what better was 
I bom? And if it had not been for Dora, — 
poor dear Dora ! — ^who liked to have me think 
and talk like the lady, that she truly was — 
perhaps I should be quite suited to my 
sphere, as it is called, and not so wickedly 
•discontented as I am now." 

'^ And," asks Hartley, after a pause, ^' have 
you quite given up all hopes of proving your 
mother's assertion regarding her marriage to 
T3e true ? You were very eager about it once,~ 
and Frank Chamberlayne mighty through his 
uncle, discover something." 

'' Oh, no, he couldn't, I am sure ; and if 
he ever could have done so, of course that 
is over now. Only think what confusion it 
might make even to suggest such a thing ! 
No ! I have made up my mind never to dwell 
upon such possibilities again ; and, above all, 
never to build castles which could not, except 
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through poor Florence's misery, have even a 
chance of being realized." 

^^ You have grown very wise and self- 
denying, have you not, since Lord Arthur 
St. George has become fqr a second time- 
your brother-in-law?" 

'' Not much self-denial in giving up what 
never could have come to anything ; and as 
to wisdom, — ^well, it was my own spiteful^ 
envious feelings which really frightened me 
into trying to be better. I used to dwell 
upon Lord Arthur having all papa's money 
as my sisters' fortunes, and upon the contrast 
between Florence's lot and mine, till I was 
j^radually growing into a sort of Cain. Was 
it not shocking? And nothing but what 
Aunt Bessy calls ' setting a resolution,' and,^ 
above all, putting to myself strongly what a 
very dreadful creature I might (through 
envy — if I did not take care) become, would 
have had, I think, any effect in making me 
what you call wise and self-denying." 

During the progress of this dialogue, the 
pair, although walking at no very rapid pace^ 
had not only left the people's park, and 
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gardens far behind them, but had reached a 
^^tnm" well known to both, as the one at 
which it was their wont to bid each other 
farewell. It was not a very crowded thorough- 
fare, and they lingered for a moment ere the 
parting words were said. 

" I shall see you again soon ? You will 
not," smiling a sad, serious smile, as his dark- 
blue eyes sought vainly to fathom the depth, 
of hers, " you will not forget that my home, 
my heart, is known and open to you ? Lizzies 
promise me that should any trouble — any 
sorrow reach you, you will write, or send to 
me. I am but a pAor creature," he adds, 
drawing up his slight, yet muscular figure 
with an energy which belies his words, 
^' only half a man," touching his empty 
sleeve ; " but half a man, like half a loaf, is 
better in some cases than none at all, so — " 

^ ' Indeed, yes ! I promise faithftdly ; 
for I always, in my secret mind, when I 
grow frightened about what may happen, 
turn to you. And I have no one else, not 
one single living soul that cares for me — no 
man" blushing scarlet, '^ I mean. And, after 
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all, what are women when help, real help, is- 
needed ? Just nothing at all," 

They laugh merrily, for both are young, 
and sorrow, real and bitter, has as vet been 
nothing more than a name to either. Lizzier 
ere she wends her way to her imloved home, 
promises ^^not to be long" without gladden- 
ing the heart of her ^^ friend" with the sight of 
her unformed, school - girlish handwritings 
whilst, as for Hartley, though nothing has, in 
reality, changed for him, and albeit, were he 
to examine himself as to his hopes of ever 
being more to Lizzie than he is conscious of 
being now, he would be forced to confess the 
melancholy truth that they are, perhaps, 
farther off (if that were possible) than ever, — 
yet the sunshine of her smile and the ripple 
of her laughter are with him as he briskly 
treads the river-side path which leads to 
liis mother's small, but till now peaceful 
domicile. 

He is later in returning home than usual, 
and Mrs. Vane, after the fashion of those 
who have but one remaining ^^ jewel," has 
already begun to fear that the precious one 
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may have come to harm. The click of the 
wicket-gate, for which she has been listening,, 
is more welcome than could be the sweetest 
music to her ears ;• but, like a wise, unselfish 
woman, she speaks not either of her fore- 
bodings or her joy, only when Hartley^ 
standing in the fall light of the glowing 
summer's evening, removes his hat, the 
watchful eyes of mother's love sees, with a 
quickness from which there was no escape, 
that something ^^out of the common" has 
chanced unto her ^' boy." 

And yielding to the impulse of the mo-^ 
ment, she asks him what that something is. 

"My dear child," she says, peering up, 
— for she is a small woman, and Hartley's 
six feet of height is a legacy, and one not 
• without its value, which he owes . to his 
paternal ancestors, — into his face, " you 
are as bright as — what shall I say ? the 
glowing verbena beds at dear old Fallow- 
field, or — " 

"The angel face of the girl I love!"' 
Hartley breaks in impetuously ; and throw- 
ing his arm round the waist of his astounded 
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parent, he adds, as he seats her by his 
side upon the sofa, " mother, dear, I have 
been a fool! I ought not to have kept 
anything from you; but I was ashamed- 
You see she is not — ^not — " 

'' Not good ? Oh, Hartley ! " 

'' Mother, how can you? But you don't 
know Lizzie, and it must seem strange to 
you that so much of this secret should have 
been kept fr6m you. But forgive me now,'' 
kissing first one small plump hand, and then 
the other, tenderly, ^^ and I will tell you 
all — ^tell you who Lizzie is, and that we, 
both you and I, because she is so good and 
beautiful, might well be proud if we could 
lure her to the shelter of our roof! " 
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